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The Soviet Expendables: 





The New Slavery and a Proposal 


1] HE population of forced-labor colonies and con- 


= centration camps in the Soviet Union is variously 
estimated at between 10.000,000 and 20,000,000. 
Only the Kremlin knows the truth. But when horror 
reaches such dimensions, statistics become meaning- 
less. What's important is the fact, not the figure. 

The fact is that slavery, with the State as slave- 
master, has become an accepted, systematized institu- 
tion in the world’s largest country; that it is more 
eruel, more barbarous, than any of the slave institu- 
tions from ancient Greece to the American South; 
that it is spreading rapidly to Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, and now Hungary wherever Soviet dominion 
is established. ° 

The new slave system is infinitely worse than those 
of the past. To realize this startling truth we need 
only compare life in a typical Southern plantation a 
century ago with life in a typical Soviet concentration 
camp today. 

In the familiar slave societies of the past, the hu- 
man chattels had at least economic value and status. 
They were fed and clothed, doctored and protected, 
if only because they represented living wealth. The 
slaves mingled with free people, enjoyed a sorry ap- 
proximation of family life and shared some of the 
amenities of their time and place. Usually there were 
customs, laws and moral deterrents to curb the greed 
and cruelty of their owners. 

The slaves of the modern totalitarian society have 
no such safeguards. They are “expendables. There 
are no restraints of any kind on their masters. The 
profligate State, having an almost unlimited supply 
of human animals, finds it cheaper to work them to 
death than to feed and clothe them properly; cheaper 
to shoot a sick slave than to cure him. The victims 
are segregated, herded behind barbed wire, denied all 
contact with the outside world. They are not only 
slaves but prisoners. 

As horrifying as the fact itself is the indifference 
of the free people of the world to the fate of the 
doomed. There are no William Lloyd Garrisons or 
John Browns, no Abolitionist’ agitatators inside the 
slave countries; no angry anti-slavery movements out- 
side. The abomination is either ignored or tolerated 
by so-called Christian peoples; the slave-masters are 
accepted in decent international society and even al- 
lowed, obscenely, to subscribe to international Char- 
ters of Human Rights. 

No greater proof of the moral corruption 
of our times can be cited than the compla- 
cency of mankind towards the fact of 
large-Scale and growing slavery. No more 
urgent challenge faces men and women 
who can still tell the difference between 
right and wrong, between freedom and 
servitude, than the need to break through 
that complacency. 

The Soviet institution of slavery is both the proddct 
and the symbol of the totalitarianism which*threatens 
the world. Its exposure is not only our duty as decent 
human beings but an important element in any world- 
wide strategy for safeguarding what remains of free- 
dom. It can be decisive in the struggle for the mind 
of mankind now under way. 

It is in the light of these facts and this challenge 
that | want to make the proposal which follows. 

* ” ca 


I PROPOSE that an IJnternational Commission to 
Combat Slavery be established without delay—to 
ascertain the facts, to bring them to the attention 
of the world, and to make specific recommendations 
for ending the evil. 

The Commission might consist of perhaps 25 men 
and women of -all nations whose names and records 
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‘would constitute a guarantee of integrity, decency and 
intelligence. It would include great jurists, religious 
leaders, historians, journalists, scientists, elder states- 
men, social workers, humanitarians. The kind of group 
which in the aggregate would be immune to totalitarian 
“smear” tactics—which would have the moral author- 
ity to speak and act for theeconscience of mankind. 

The immediate task of the Commission would be 
to gather and appraise all available information on 
slave labor anywhere in the world. Nations and 
groups within nations which refuse to cooperate would 
thereby present impressive circumstantial evidence to 
add to the factual evidence obtained from other 
sources. 

A fact-finding subcommittee of the Commission, 
headed by several of the ablest and most respected 
jurists in the world, would proceed to take testimony 
from eye-witnesses and students of the subject. It 
would do so publicly, with press, radio and newsreel 
coverage on the scale of the Nuremberg trials. The 
inquiry would follow recognized rules of evidence; 
governments and parties involved would have full 
scope for cross-examination. 

Sessions would be held in Berlin and Paris and 
Rome. in London and New York, wherever fugitives 
from the slave areas are available to testify. Literally 
tens of thousands of men and women will readily come 
forward as witnesses: Poles and Baltic nationals and 
Germans who have lived in slave camps, Soviet citi- 
zens who have succeeded in escaping, refugee Soviet 
oficials, correspondents, etc. The story they can un- 
fold will be dramatic, newsworthy, filled with the stuff 
of human emotion. 

There are two notable precedents for such an in- 
dustry. Both were effective for their essential .pur- 
pose, which was to arouse worldwide attention, and 
therefore support hopes for the success of the present 
proposal. The first was the London, “trial” on the 
Reichstag fire facts simultaneously with the trial in 
Berlin. The other was the inquiry on the Moscow 
blood purges conducted in Mexico City by the Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of John Dewey. 

The very process of investigation would serve to 
make the world deeply aware, at long last, of the 
problem and the challenge to its conscience. It would 
make mankind ashamed and alarmed. It would turn 
the guilty regimes into outlaws; give hope and courage 
to decent people in the polluted regions; rouse people 
of good-will everywhere from their moral stupor. 

It will then be the job of the Commission, through 
its historians and journalists and scientists, to study 
and organize the accumulating data and te make it 
accessible to governments, to international bodies like 
the United Nations, to private organizations, as a 
basis for action. 

The moral weight of the Commission would be 
brought to bear to impose appropriate sanctions on 
slave states. A body-blow could be delivered to the 
hypocritical pretensions of tolalitarian regimes. 

The Commission would demand the right of direct 
investigation of slave areas of its own choosing. 
Where permission is refused, world opinion will make 
the obvious deductions. Those who still doubt the 
existence of millionfold slave labor systems will not 





have a logical leg to stand om-in opposing the efforts 


of the Commission. 
* * \ . 


Tue proposal seems to me altogether feasible. While 
it will need financing, the costs can be kept to a rea- 
sonable minimum. The pennies and dollars of decent 
individuals in all countries will begin. to flow in 
response to an appeal. 

The members of the Commission should of course 
be assisted by volunteer and hired technical spe- 
cialists: lawyers, researchers, physicians, writers, in- 
vestigators. Leaders in all fields of public enlighten- 
ment—publishers, editors, redio and cinema officials, 
churchmen, etc.—should be drawn into active co- 
operation. Every leverage of public opinion, every 
channel to the world’s mind and conscience, must 
be utilized fully. 

In fighting the new slavery, we shall strike at 
totalitarianism in its most vulnerable spot—and we 
shall be mobilizing mankind on the greatest human, 
moral and political issue of this epoch, the issue of 
freedom. 


(Editor's Note: See our editorial statement on this 
subject on Page Fifteen.) 
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Looking. 
at the World 


By DAVID J. DALiIN 











Juliu Maniu’s Trial 


tea ANY observers of the Rumanian 
M scene and muny readers of news- 
paper dispatches have _ been 

shocked by the rudeness, almost brutal- 
ity, of the tribunal which is trying Juliu 
Maniu and his co-defenrants. Why is it 
necessury to violate the elementary 
rights of defense? Can they not con- 
demn him without this blatant demon- 
stration of partiality, without turning 
the trial into a tragi-comedy? The bru- 


tality of the court reveals, however, the | 


whole state of af- 
fairs in Rumania— 
that ‘mainstay of 
the new 
racy.” 
More than in any 
other country of 
Eastern Europe, 
the local pro-Ger- 
man Fascists of the 


democ- 





Pe ee war years have 
; ees ta willingly joined 
Dallin forces with those 


of local and for- 
eign Communism. Mr. Tatarescu, for 
instance, the powerful Foreign Minister, 
was a well-known figure before and dur- 
ing Ion Antonescu’s rule. Today he is 
Deputy Prime Minister. Colonel Alex- 
ander Petrescu, the president of the 
court which is trying Maniu, was him- 
self a judge on military and civil tribu- 
nals before the fall of dictator An- 
tonescu; he also handled political cases 


involving Communists. After the fal] of 
the pro-German regime, he was indicted 
as one of many Fascists and political 
criminals and would probably have been 
obliged to expiate his crimes against the 
Communists by death or a long prison 
sentence. But he was offered liberty un- 
der the condition of continuing his ac- 
tivities at his eld job—now in behalf of 
the pro-Soviet government. He accepted 
the offer. Whatever his real beliefs are 
—if he has any—he must demonstrate 
every day and every minute that he is 
loyal to his new masters and has no 
mercy for “Fascists,” “traitors” and 
“pro-Americans.” His brutal behavior is 
quite unnecessary for the trial itself;"but 
Petrescu needs it to avoid giving the 
slightest impression of leniency to the 
men heading the opposition to the Groza 
regime. 

Tataresctt and Petrescu are just two 
examples of the widespread collabora- 
tion between Communists in the highest 
ranks and Guardists” and pro- 
Nazis of different denominations in the 
big apparatus of the state. Ana Pauker, 
the supreme Communist commander in 
Rumania, recently appealed in two pub- 
lie speeches to former members of the 
ill-famed Iron Guard to join the ranks of 
the Communist Party. 

~ The situation is difficult for the Ru- 
Communists their 
party, quite a small organization before 
the upheaval, 


“Tron 


manian insofar as 


must struggle against 





heavy odds in running a country of 15,- 
000,000 and put trusted men in all re- 
sponsible posts. Quite a few intellectuals 
belonged to the Communist movement 
and could be considered sufficiently re- 
liable; only a small part of the workers 
in the party are eligible for government 
positions. As far as the rest are con- 
cerned, people of other parties and sym- 
pathies must comply with Communist 
directives. The bulk of state employees 
are in their hearts anti-Groza and anti- 
Soviet. Hence the fear and suspicion 
haunting the Government, leading it to 
terrorism, from political crises to the 
expulsion of all its opponents. 
Objective observers differ in their 
Opinio: as to how many votes. the Com- 
munists would be able to get in a free 
election. Some estimates run as low as 
two percent; others go to an upper limit 
of five percent. At any rate, this part 
of the Rumanian people constitutes the 
“hard core” of really convinced elements 
on whom falls the responsibility for the 
state of affairs in Rumania. It is much 
less than in Bulgaria or Yugoslavia, per- 


haps even less than in Poland. 
+“ * * 


Juni MANIU is accused of conduct- 
ing negotiations with the United States 
and Britain and of plotting to overthrow 
the Government. As for his plot and 
military insurrection, the charges are 
not being taken seriously by either the 
prosecution or the public. Contact with 
Britain and America however, has of 
course been maintained by Maniu as by 
other Rumanian leaders. This has been 
not only their privilege but their ob- 
ligation under the provisions of the Mos- 
cow agreements of 1945. 

In Moscow it was resolved that a 
democratic political system must be set 
up in Rumania; that free elections must 
be held; that a government responsible 
to the people must be placed at the helm; 
and that the freedom of the press as 
well as other freedoms must be assured. 





The intervention of other powers in the 
affairs of Rumania was in this case a 
matter of common consent in order to 
assure the proper implementation of the 
Moscow decisions. 

The United States is guilty not of in- 
‘ervening in Rumanian affairs but, on 
the contrary, of creating hopes among 
the Rumanian peuple and then failing to 
carry them out. James Byrnes and 
Ernest Bevin did a lot of paper work on 
Rumania. There were dozens of diplo- 
matie notes and protests in 1946. This 
diplomatic activity could not but make 
an impression on the Rumanian popula- 
tion and engender their hopes for an 
early end of Groza terrorism and im- 
poverishment. Who among the leaders 
of Rumania could have believed that 
these public protestations of the West- 
ern powers would not lead to some action 
and. that the Soviet grip on Rumania 
would be permitted to tighten despite 
the verbosity. of Washington and 
London? 

Now that the Rumanian opposition is 
being exterminated, the last vestiges of 
freedom suppressed, and a dictatorship 
of the worst Fascist type emerges as 
Rumania’s new regime, it is time to ad- 
mit that a great deal of responsibilty 
falls on the inconsistent, amateur policy 
of the West, on .its lack of loyalty to 
its own promises, on the lighthearted- 
ness with which Washington and London 
made declarations, protests and pledges 
which they never fulfilled. 

The 74-year-old Maniu has been sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. This means 
his political liquidation, and that of the 
other defendants; and after them, new 
groups of Rumanian oppositionists will 
be placed in the dock to face the 
Fascist judge Alexander Petrescu. But 
it shall forever be remembered that 
those responsible for the suppression of 
democracy and for terrorism sit not only 
in Bucharest and Moscow. Washington 
and London are accomplices by default. 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





The Plan That Got Lost 


—\ OR nearly half a century I have 
—4 been visiting Washington. The 

changes I 
The first 


vania Avenue, I went spinning from the 


have noticed are im- 


mense. time I saw Pennsyl- 


Capitol to the White House behind a 
pair of high-svepping bays—and with a 
straight-sitting, gray-mustached Civil 


War general beside me holding the reins. 
Wide though it 
mean street in those days. In fact, ex- 


was, it was a pretty 


' cept for a great building or monument 
here or there, the 
whole place gave 
the impression of 
grandeur gone to 
seed. 

That was in the 
days of Henry 
Adams, and what 
one saw onall 


sides made it easy 





to understand the 





; old aristocrat’s pes- 
Bohn simism and sense 
of superiority. 
Major L’Enfant’s magnificent plan could 
be discerned in the general lay-out of 
streets and circles. But it had become 
overlaid with a mess of senseless and 
unplanned streets and structures. Wash- 
ington was like a fine garden which had 
been abandoned to weeds. 

Since then the national taste has, we 
hope, improved. Our capital city has, at 
any rate, 
Much of the cheap and messy melange 
which unrestrained 
had smeared over the fine original plan 
has been cleared away. Magnificent new 


been rescued from decay. 


private enterprise 


structures have been built. But the best 
thing we have done is to rescue the dream 
of the founding fathers. They thought 
inagnificently. We forgot their vision of 
a fine city, then remembered it and are 


now bringing it to reality in terms which 


they could not foresee but which they 
would appreciate were they able to 
revisit the scenes of thei brilliant 
achievements. 

Despite all the fever and the push 


and pull of politics, I always think of 
a city of 
beauty and the luxury of leisure. In 


Washington as 


comparison with it, all our checker- 
board-streeted towns seem angular and 
uncomfortable. There, more than any- 
where else, the great men of our country 
seem ever-present. You are conscious of 
Their ideas amd deeds seem alive 


and near, 


them. 


* - > 


Other Things Got Lost 


Au. of these things came to the top of 
my mind today when I read Jo Secure 
These Rights. Entitled with this sound- 
ing phrase from the Declaration of In- 
dependence, this is a handsome volume 
containing the report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. Appointed 
by the President almost a year ago, this 
committee has done a first-class job. It 
goes far beyond the conventional wail at 
the wickedness of the world. There is 
careful analysis of what is wrong and a 
series of definite and practical sug- 
gestions about how to set them right. 
What stru:k me as something special 
is a passage—some 8 pages in length— 


wide-spaced , 


devoted to the skeletons hiding behind 
the monumental and imposing front of 
When I read this 
section I had a feeling that I was back 


the national capital. 


in the old messy and slumlike Washing- 
ton of half a century ago. Within the 
Washington Monument, 
Memorial, the Jefferson 


shadow of the 
the Lincoln 
Memorial afe the dark blotches of in- 
justice 
Instead of being a “symbol of our 
great tradition of civil liberty’ Wash- 
ington is described as “a graphic illus- 
failure of democracy.” A 


Station, 


tration of a 
Negro can dine in the Union 
but once he sets foot outside he may be 
in sight of the dome of the Capitol or 
the Washington Monument, but he may 
not eat in a decent restaurant, sleep in 
a decent hotel or take a seat in any 
movie house oy theater except those set 
aside for his race. 

“The Negro who decides to settle in 
the District must often find a home in 
an overcrowded, substandard area. He 
must often take a job below the level of 
his ability. He must send his children 
to the inferior public schools set aide for 
Negroes and entrust his family’s health 
to medical agencies which give inferior 
services. In addition he must endure the 
countless daily humilations that the sys- 
upon the 
which _ is 


tem of segregation imposes 
one-third = of 


Negro... .. 


Washington 


“Segregation extends to ludicrous ex- 
tremes. Inconsistencies are evident: 
Constitution Hall, owned by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, seats 
concert audiences without distinctions of 
color, but allows no Negroes on its stage 
to give regular commercial concérts. On 
hand, 
timate theater has had Negro actors on 


the other the commercial legi- 
its stage, but. stubbornly refuses to ad- 
mit Negro patrons.” 

The school system is rigidly cut in 
two, with colored boys and girls getting 
the worst of it. The school buildings as- 
signed to whites have a capacity of 27 


enrollment. The 
Negro enrollment exceeds building ca- 
by 8 percent. Similar discrep- 
ancies run through cverything, teaching 
force, equipment, playgrounds. 


percent beyond the 


pacity 


And listen to this. In the capital city 
of a nation which pretends to be doing 
What it can to encourage national unity, 
“the Board of 


visits by whites to Negro schools and by 


Education frowns on 
Intercultural 
still-born be- 
cause they are considered a threat to 


Negroes to white schools. 
education programs are 
the prevailing pattern. Interracial ath- 


letic and forensic competition is for- 
bidden.” 

Negroes are kept outside the doors of 
two great ,privately-controlled universi- 
ties. The only 


Jearning in which there is no race dis- 


institution of higher 
crimination is the Catholic University. 
Denying to one-third of the city treat- 
ment in hospitals seems even more bar- 
baric. “Four of the twelve private hos- 
pitals of the city do not admit Negro 
in-patients, and the rest admit only a 
few segregated wards. It is peculiarly 
shocking to find church hospitals prac- 
ticing discrimination.” I wonder which 
Protestant denominations run these hos- 
pitals. 

We have cleaned up the frontyard of 
our nation’s capital, but not the back- 
yard. We have rescued the plan of Ma- 
jor L’Enfant, but not the plan of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


LABOR NEWS NOT PLAYED UP 
Wasuincroy, D. C.—Strike idleness 


was less in August, 1947, than in any 
month since March, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported in releasing prelimi- 
nary estimates. About 120,000 workers 
involved in the stoppages begin- 
ning in August. 

There was a total of approximately 
50° stoppages in effect during the month, 
including those which continued into 
August from earlier months, involving 
about 250,000 workers, 


were 
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ASHINGTON, D. C.—For 10 
W months Capital observers 

awaited definitive evidence for 
a proper estimation of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. One 
of the by-products of the still-rever- 
berating Hollywood probe is a definite 
base of fact and evidence on which in- 
telligent and fair minded men can form 
a new judgement of the House Com- 
mittee, untinged by the prejudicial 
notoriety which the regime of Martin 
Dies succeeded in attaching to this 
Congressional group. 


Every Congressional committee is a 
reflection of the men who compose it. 
Every time there is a change in the 
composition of such a committee there 
is a change of its reflection. That has 
been the history of every Congressional 
committee. 


Thus, when Rep. J. Parnell Thomas 
assumed the chairmanship last January 
as the first Republican head of the Un- 
American Aetivities Committee, fair- 
minded observers here wiped the slate 
clean and gave Rep. Thomas an un- 
blemished surface on which to write his 
own record of achievement. ° 


The first achievements Rep. Thomas 
chalked on his clean slate came in the 
form of publications which offered a 
study of Communist-front organizations. 
Fair-minded observers in Washington 
noted them with approval. For the first 
time, the Committee’s publications were 
marked by evidences of hard work, 
sound research and intelligent restraint 
of expression. To date there have been 
several such publications, all of *them 
eschewing methods of innuendo and 
sticking to hard, provable facts. 


While this proved merely that the 
new committee was capable of intelligent 
performance in research, it offered some 
ground for hope that the inherent poten- 
tialities of such a committee were at 
last going to be realized in intelligent 
fashion. That hope was_ buttressed 
further by the solid and constructive 
contributions the committee made to the 
conviction of Carl Marzani, a proven 
Communist who had succeeded for sev- 
eral years in making a laughing stock 
of the Civil Service, Commission, the 
OSS and the State Department. The 
Committee encouraged the hope further 
by helping to expose the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, Gerhart 
Fisler and Eugene Dennis. 


There still remained the question, 
however, how the Committee would per- 
form in a large-scale hearing such as 
those held in the past. For in such 
public hearings the ball is carried, not 
by its research, but by the Committee’s 
ehief investigator and chairman, 


The Hollywood probe thus -provided 
the first large-scale public test of the 
competency of Chairman Thomas and 
his chief investigator Robert Stripling. 


For the past two weeks the Washing- 
ton Bureau of The New Leader de- 
Picted the effort of the vast Communist 
Propaganda machine in this country to 
smear and smash any inquiry into their 
activities. 


An estimation of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee was reserved 
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The Defects 
of the Un-American Committee 


By Jonathan Stout 


matter beyond Stripling ability to com- 
prehend or evaluate. Miss Rand might 
as well have talked to him in Chinese. 


until its performance was completed. 
The sudden and unexpected cessation 
of the hearings last week makes such 
an estimation now appropriate. 


» ” * 


Tue dimly seen promise of the com- 
mittee under Rep. Thomas’s chairman- 
ship has not been fulfilled. 


What has the committee achieved for 
Rep. Thomas to chalk on his clean slate? 

The committee said it would prove 
there are Communists in the motion 
picture industry. It produced 10 persons 
in the industry and proved they are 
Communists. And that is all. 


But that is not enough. What was 
lacking was a reason why the public 
should be concerned about the presence 
of Communists in the movie industry. 
It is not enough to point a finger and 
cry “Boo!” There must be justification 
for the “Boo!”... and that the Com- 
mittee did not produce. 


« * ” 


One of the “friendly” witnesses, Ayn 
Rand, author of the best-seller Fountain- 
head, waited two weeks for an oppor- 
tunity to provide this justification on an 
ideological level. She was never given 
that opportunity by Chief Investigator 
Stripling. He put Miss Rand on the 
stand for a partial exposition of her 
story, permitted her to get as far as 
saying there was contraband Com- 
munist propaganda in a film or two, 
and then removed her from the stand 
and’ never let her finish her testimony. 
It was the unfinished portion of her 
testimony which contained the _ ide- 
ological justification for her opening 
statements. 


There is some justification for believ- 
ing that for Stripling Miss Rand’s chief 
value was that she is the big-name 
author of a best-seller. As for her 
ideological contributions, that was a 


So Chief Investigator Stripling, be- 
yond pointing his finger, never produced 
for the American people some factual 
evidence as to what these Communists 
are doing in Hollywood which should 
properly concern the American people. 


Stripling might have gotten that kind 
of evidence from another “friendly” 
witness, Roy Brewer, international rep- 
resentative of the International Alliance 
of Theatretical Stage Employees, AFL. 
Brewer’s story was a factual account of 
the efforts of the Communisis to capture 
the trade unions in the motion picture 
industry Most of those exposed as Com- 
munists in the hearings were deeply 
enmeshed in that effort to capture the 
trade unions. But this story was not 
communicated to the public. 


Every intelligent observer in the big 
Caucus Room knew the significance of 
the Communist effort to capture the 
unions, and understood that the Com- 
munists place chief value on capturing 
trade unions in order to use them as 
a base for exerting their pressure 
throughout an industry or a nation. 
Only Investigator Stripling seemed un- 
aware of all this. 


Stripling put Brewer on the stand 
as a sandwich between more glamorous 
names. He broke up Brewer’s testimony 
and allowed nim to give it only in 
snatches and episodes. The result was 
that Brewer’s story lost its continuity 
and its meaning in the telling. And what 
the press could not understand it did 
not report. An so the most important 
story in the hearing never got across to 
the American people. 


When this was. pointed out to 
Stripling, he offered a snarling and 
short-tempered attack on labor leaders 
“trying to use the committee for their 
jurisdictional conflicts.” That kind of 
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answer makes clear what is hopeless 
about the Stripling mentality and his 
inability to understand fundamentally 
the nature of the problem before him. 

The Commuunist propaganda kept 
picturing the Committee as a “head 
hunter.” The fact is that the Committee 
was not so much a head hunter as it 
was a headline hunter. 


And out of this arose the final ver- 
dict that the hypocrisy of the “hostile” 
witnesses was matched by the incom- 
petence of the Committee. 


“ at Py 


F vrrurr evidence of Stripling’s 
bungling is shown by the use he made 
of the excellent research work handed 
him on a silver platter. 


On my desk as I write this are copies 
of the “dossiers” on each of the hostile 
witnesses cited for contempt. A simple 
reading of these dossiers is utterly con- 
vincing. More than that, by giving time, 
date and place to the activities of each 
of the 10 who avoided answering whether 
they are Communists, the dossiers— 
some of which ran to 15 pages of singles 
space typing—opened up avenues of in- 
terrogation. 


A more intelligent lawyer might have 
considered whether the Supreme Court 
would approve demanding an answer to 
such a question as “are you a Commu- 
nist’? Some of the best lawyers I 
have consulted—among them determined 
Anti-Communists—say it is a moot 
point. 


In such a case a more agile mind 
than Stripling’s might have considered 
going through the dossiers before him 
and asking the hostile witnesses to 
verify or deny each of the activities 
or actions listed for him. 


If the purpose of the Committee was 
solely to convince the public that these 
men are Communists, this point-by- 
point interrogation would have been 
more convincing than what did happen. 
If Stripling was anxious to catch them 
in perjury, here were many opportuni- 
ties. Such interrogation would also have 


high-lighted exactly what the Commu-' 


nists were doing in Hollywood... and 
that’s what the public wanted to know. 


Stripling’s failure to handle his 
material skillfully provided the Commu- 
nist propaganda machine with the solid 
base from which they are attacking the 
validity of en inquiry into their acitiv- 
ities. 

Fortunately, this Communist plan is 
certain to fail. For the public wants to 
know what the Communists are doing, 
But perhaps it will not learn it from 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. For that Committee cannot 
be more competent than its personnel, 
and the chief of its personnel is unfitted 
to do the job, by temperament and by 
understanding. 

Chairman Thomas’s slate will prove of 
little credit to him until he breaks com- 
pletely the ties between his committee 
and its past under Martin Dies.- And 
that points to the removal of Robert 
Stripling, chief investigator of the Com- 
mittee under Dies as he is under 
Thomas. 
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Million-Dollar Communists in New York: 


~ 


Scandal in the Welfare Departmeni 


By Angus Allenby Hammond 


The author has worked for many years in an important capacity in the Department of Weljare; for obvious reasons he must use a pen-name 


BOUT $200,000,000 in welfare funds 
A to be spent this coming year in 

the City of New York will be 
controlled in its disbursement by at 
least 200 highly-placed Stalinists in the 
Department of Welfare. This is the 
ch rge made by anti-Communist ele- 
ments within that Department. Tenta- 
tive budget estimates call for an appro- 
priation of $224,000,000 for the fiscal 
yea. beginning Juby 1, 1948. 

One anti-Communist leader snorted at 
an official departmental statement that 
" investigation” had failed to 
undeserving 


‘careful 
disclose any instance of an ‘ 
person” receiving aid who was a Com-, 
munist. “What did they expect to find?” 
he demanded, “William Z.. Foster on the 
relief rolls? The statement manages to 
combine an extremely reactionary view- 
point with a piece of pro-Communist 
naiveté. It would be highly improper 
to question an applicant for public aid 
as to his political views, and the people 
who made tiuat statement know very 
well that case records do not, contain 
any such information. Besides, there is 
no reason why Communists should not 
receive relief on precisely the same 
terms as other applicants. We do not 
object to Communists on relief but to 
the stranglehold they have acquired on 
the relief apparatus.” 

It is said that the situation in New 
York City is comparable to the mal- 
administration of the Welfare Depart- 
ment in Norwalk, Conn. Shocking con- 
ditions disclosed-there were a factor in 
the landslide victory of Irving C. Freese, 
th. new Socialist Mayor. However, while 
Norwalk welfare cfficials Were stooges 
of a typical political machine, members 
of the Communist clique in New York 
City’s welfare set-up operate in far 
more efficient fashion as part of long- 
range Stalinist s.rategy. Party planning 
impatiently awaits the onslaught of a 
major capitalist depression. At such time, 
mass organizat:ons of unemplo;ed will 
“spontaneously” spring into being. The 
distressed masses will find that only 
under Stalinist leadership can success- 
ful relations be established with the 
W<lfare Depariment, Dramatic instances 
of speedy adjustment of relief elients’ 
problems wil! le seen to he confined 


almost exclusively to one organization. 


It is pointed out that extreme meas- 
ures were taken to thwart the efforts 
of a group, led by liberals and demo- 
cratic radicats, to provide relief clients 
with representation. The Unemployed 
an Project Workers Council, non-Com- 
munist in leadership and objectives, was 
skillfully baited and denied adjustment 
after adjustment. Upon being provoked 
into a public protest in front of Welfare 
headquarters at 902 Broadway, the pro- 
test was used as the pretext for severe 
condemnation-and immediate withdrawal 
of recognition as a community organi- 
zation. 

The chosen vehicle of Communist con- 
trol is Local 1 of the United Publie 
Workers of America (CIO). 
this name and its former appellation 
of State, County and Municipal Workers 
of America (CIO), it has long been 


Soth under 


known for its pro-Communist line and 
leadership. The SCMWA gave official 
encouragement and financial support to 
the American Peace Mobilization, which 
picketed the White House and shouted 
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President 
Roosevelt during the days of the Rib- 


“waimonger” at the late 
bentrop-Molotov pact. The 
withdrawn the day afier General Heinz 
Guderian’s panzer column crossed the 
Soviet border. The convention which 
sealed the merger of the SCMWA with 
the United Federal Workers also loudly 
approved passage of a resolution con- 
demning the “imperialistic” designs of 


pickets were 


America and demanding withdrawal of . 


US troops from China. The resolution, 
however, was silent as to. the presence 
of Soviet troops in Iran, Korea, and 
astern Europe. 


* * * 


Ix 1941 the bitter struggle between the 
official leadership of the Department 
and anti-Communist elements flared into 
the open. A former Social Investigator, 
Miss Doris Stahl, brought suit in the 
New York State Supreme Court on_the 
grounds that her dismissal from the 
Department of Welfare, ostensibly for 
“emotional irstability,” had been moti- 
vated by the pro-Communist bias of 
leading figures in the Department. Miss 
Stahl charged that she had at one time 
been exXtremely active in the SCMWA 
and had been drawn in cofNsequence into 
the Communist orbit. The cynical op- 
portunism of Local 1 leaders had caused 
disillusionment and revulsion; when this 
was noted, she was threatened with dis- 
missal from the Department if she Op; 
posed the objectives of the party. 

Miss Stahl stated that she had formed 
an anti-Communist opposition group 
which had obtained some support from 
the American Federation of Labor. 
From that moment’ onward her work 
within the Department had been subject 
to savage criticism, A Welfare employee 
took the stand to testify that Miss 
Stahl’s supervisor had confided to him 
that Miss Stahl had been transferred 
to her unit for the express purpose .of 


being given “a dismissal “evaluation.” 
Another witness, James Garcia, acknowl- 
edged that he formerly had been an 
active CP member and as such had 
attended party meetings at which high 
officers of the Department had _ been 
present. He identified Miss Pearl B. 
Zimmerman, Case Supervisor of a branch 
welfare office, as one such functionary. 
Miss Affie Hammond testified that she 
had been recruited into the Communist 
Party while an employee of the Depart- 
ment. She stated from the witness stand 
that there were at least 500 members 
of the Communist Party in the Depart- 
ment and began to name several of 
them, beginning with a former co- 
worker, Abram Flaxer (now President 
of the United Public Workers). She 
was cut short by Judge Lloyd Church, 
who frankly confessed his bewilderment 
at the mass of evidence introduced. In 
his opinion, he found definite indication 
of ‘“consderable Communist activity” 
Department of Welfare. 


Nevertheless, he thought it “incredible” 


within the 


that a Case Supervisor such as Miss 
Zimmerman should be judicially con- 
strued as having abused her position in 
order to punish a subordinate for her 
political opinions. He was constrained 
to find that he could not overturn the 
official departmental evaluation which 
had recommended dismissal. 

Miss Zimmerman subsequently received 
special leave from the Department and 
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became associated, together with the 
Commissioner of Welfare, Edward E, 
Rhatigan, with the staff of UNRRA, 
Upon her return she was promoted to 
“the Directorship of the Children’s Di- 
vision, a highly important post. Miss 
Zimmerman was only fourth or fifth on 
the civil service promotion list for this 
influential position. By various methods 
the leading eligibles were browbeaten 
into relinquishing their claims under 
civil service and Miss Zimmerman se- 
cured the appointment. Rhatigan—a 
“Powerhouse” appointee—is not a Com- 
m-nist, but he gave tacit recognition to 
a Communist sphere of influence in the 
higher levels of the Department, until 


his recent resignation under fire. 
7 - + 


ad 
Ax investigation of the Welfare De- 
partment was initiated by the late Mayor 
LaGuardia at a time when his interven- 
tionist viewpoint gave him good reason 
to be resentful of “considerable Com- 
munist activity.” Commissioner of In- 
vestigations William B. Herlands spotted 
the Department with his opératives and 
subjected Local 1 leaders to ceaseless 
ay~ embarrassing interrogations. Be- 
fore his report could be officially sub- 
mitted, however, a sudden shift in the 
Communist line found the same per- 
sons who had sweated in his office clam- 
oring for a “Seeond Front.” LaGuardia 
suppressed the report and refused to 
comment on widespread rumors that 
Herlands had unearthed 600 active Com- 
munists in the Department. Recently, 
it was disclosed that the Herlands Re- 
port had been pilfered from the -base- 
ment closet in City Hall in which it 
was stored. Anti-Communist elements 
say, however, that the report is still 
available but will not be disclosed while 


the City Hall alliance with the Amerte 
can Labor Party still persists. 

Local 1 claims a majority of the 
Department of Welfare’s over 5,000 eme 
ployees. The rank-and-file of this “une 
ion” do not consciously participate in 
Stalinist politics. The source of Staline 
ist power, is the ability of Communist 
leaders to reward loyal followers and 
to punish heretics. Basic to this power 
is the civil service rating, or “evalua 
tion,” of the employee’s services, plus 
the ability to manipulate assignments. 
All this is a reflection of the increasing 
percentage of UPW strength as one 
ascends into the higher echelons of the 
department. Separate _ chapters are 
maintained for high-ranking supervisors, 
who remain, however, amenable to basie 
UPW influence: 


The President of Local 1, Miss Eleanor - 


Goding, was abruptly suspended for 10 
days without pay because of a record 
of excessive lateness that was so shock- 
ing to Rhatigan that he could only ree 
gard it as a pattern of continued defi- 
ance of departmental regulations. At the 
time of Miss Goding’s transfer to another 
(and more desirable) office Departmental 


inspectors found thrust into a bureau. 


drawer the,cards of 289 fully employable 
clients, most of them desperate anxious 
to secure employment, whom Miss Gods 
ing in her capacity of Occupational In- 
terviewer had omitted to call in for res 
ferral to available job offers. Depart- 
mental records disclosed further that 
Miss Goding had for years been receive 
ing “above-average” evaluations for sup- 
posedly exceptionally éxcellent perform- 
ance! It is stated that a prominent 
UPW member used her influence as a 
Case Consultant at Welfare headquar- 
ters in an attempt to have her case rece 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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| Peaceful andLovely Isle? 


Cyprus Diary 


it lies in the Eastern part of the 
Mediterranean basin, it is never 


N cies October, 1947—“Though 


_ annoyed by the disturbances which are 


so common among its neighbors in the 
Bible Lands. Today it is the same old 
Island as peaceful and lovely as-.ever,” 
says the official guide called Romantic 
Cyprus. Thousands of tourists “who 


* visited Cyprus this year will confirm 


enthusiastically that the island is lovely 
and romantic indeed. a 

However, it wasn’t particularly peace- 
ful this autumn. ... Preparations for 
the election of God’s representative in 
Cyprus were in full swing when I ar- 
rived at Nicosia airport late in Septem- 
ber. There were two candidates for the 
see of the “most blessed Archbishop of 
Nova Justiniana and of all Cyprus”: 
Cyprus-born churchman Makarios (77) 
and Bishop Joachim (56) a high digni- 
tary of the Constantinople patriarchat. 
The former was backed by the center 
and right-wing Greeks while the latter 
had the official blessing of AKEL, the 
Communist-dominated People’s Front. 

Election meetings were' in progress 
every evening in all towns and villages 
and often ended in a free-for-all, with 
left-wing parents fighting their right- 
wing children and vice versa. Firearms 
were used more than once by hecklers 
in order to give more emphasis to their 
diverging opinions, and although Cyprus 
police took special precautions, there 
were a few killed and dozens of wound- 
ed on election day. 


The .election of an -Archbishop else- 
where is a very dignified affair,: without 
posters and leaflets and certainly with- 
out the use of fists, clubs and pistols. 
There have never been general elections 
in the island. For almost 400 years the 
Archbishop has been the leader of his 
people, spiritually and otherwise—ever 
since the Turks occupied Cyprus in 
1581. 


For the last few decades the church 
has led the popular movement for union 
with Greece (“enosis”), the most im- 
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portant issue in Cyprus -polities for 
many years. When popular disturbances 
broke out in 1931 (the house of the gov- 
ernor, Sir Ronald: Storrs, was burned at 
that time) the British Government 
exiled the Archbishop and _ prohibited 
elections. Lord Winster, the new gov- 
ernor, arrived in Cyprus in March, 1947. 
Politica? tension had meanwhile risen 
high; both left and right-wing Greeks 
were united in their opposition to the 
Governmami. 


Lord Winster, who is an _ astute 
politician, permitted once more elections 
for the vacant see of the Archbishop. 
The successful candidate was Bishop 
Leonidos Paphos (educated at Columbia 
University) who died a view weeks 
later. Leonidos had opposed. the Soviet 
church Gleichschaltung and did not obey 
orders from the Moscow Patriarch. 


The election of his successor is compli- 
cated. In the first round votes are taken 
for 1004 representatives, who elect (in 
the second round) 66 plenipotentiaries, 
who elect (in the third round) the Arch- 
bishop. In the first, decisive stage of 
the elections, on October 5, Bishop Mak- 
arios, the right-wing candidate, won an 
overwhelming majority. Cyprus Stalin- 
ists took a leading part in the elections, 
and were completely routed, contrary to 
expectations. The AKEL, as thoroughly 
dominated by the» Cyprus Stalinists as 
the CGT by French Communists, had 
previously won all municipal elections 
and its candidates are now mayors of all 
the bigger towns in the island (one of 
them, Mayor of Limassol received his 
training in Moscow). Communists com- 
mand all the key positions in the trade 


unions and they have an influential daily 
newspaper, Anexartitos. ; 

No political party in Cyprus has a 
reasonable chance of success unless it 
adopts. the demand for union with 
Greece. It is rather difficult rationally 
to anlyse the reasons for this deep, 
sentimental attachment to Greece, be- 
cause Cypriots have really nothing in 
common with the “eontinental”~ Greeks 
except the language. Cyprus has not 


been part of the Greek state for the 
Jast 2,000 years. The popular demand 


for union nevertheless is a_ political 
factor of paramount importance. 

When the Communists supported such 
a_demand it was obvious to everybody 
that it was a fraud. AKEL leaders are 
against interference of the Athens Gov- 
ernment in Cyprus. The opportunism of 
the Communists was unsuccessful; most 
Cypriots saw through the dishonest 
stratagems of AKEL. 


* * %: 


Cyprus has its minority problems 
too—80,000 Turks live in the island, 
who are all out for cooperation with 
Britain and against union with Greece. 
Five percent of the country’s inhabitants 
are Jews, all .of them newcomers, and 
their grievances are. of a parficular 
kind, as not one of them came volun- 
tarily to Cyprus. 

Two miles north of medieval Fama- 
gusta (Othello’s birthplace) there is a 
town called Caraolos (15,000 inhab- 
itants) which cannot be found even on 
the most recent maps. This town beats 
at least one world record: It is 100 per- 
eent Jewish in comparison with Tel 
Aviv’s 99.8 percent. It is a unique place 
in that not one of its inhabitants wishes 
to stay there. (“Our people have become 
alergic to barbed wire,” a member of 
the “city council” told me.) Karaolos 
was founded by the British Army late 
in ‘August, 1946, after the Cabinet in 
London fiad decided, to adopt stricter 
measures in the fight against illegal 
Jewish immigration to Palestine. When 
the first Ma ’apilim (as the refugees are 
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called in Hebrew) arrived in the sand 
dunes of Famagusta, even the barbed 
wire entanglements were not complete. 
British officers who did their best to 
alleviate the bitter lot of the refugees 
were helpless. 

Now, more than a year later, a certain 
routine has been established in the 
camps. Hundreds of tents and nissen 
huts. have been erected, there are field 
kitchens and first-aid stations, libraries 
and showers. There is as much food as 
in most European count”ies today (not 
enough by any means) and even the 
fresh water supply, the most burning 
problem for many months, has recently 
improved. Normal people could stay for 
a couple of months in Caraolos without 
suffering any physical harm. The 15,000 
refugees are however far from being 
normal. 90 percent of them have been 
inmates of Hitler’s concentration camps 
for many years; they are undernour- 
ished, an easy prey to infectious diseases. 

Still more important is the psycho- 
logical aspect of the question. Those 
refugees have.been homeless since the 
outbreak of the second world war (and 
some of them even before). After the 
liberation they moved .from one DP 
camp to another until they reached a 
Mediterranean port and embarked for 
Palestine. Off the Palestine coast their 
ship was intereepted by the Royal Navy 
and the refugees were brought to 
Cyprus. Almost 30 months have passed 
since V-E Day, but the Jews, who have 
suffered most, are still behind barbed 
wire. . 

There is no doubt, that they will ulti- 
mately reach Palestine, but for the time 
being the monthly schedule is just 750 
(‘first in—first out”). Consequently 
some thousands of the refugees will still 
be in Caraolos in 1949. A very depress- 
ing thought, especially, if there is noth- 
ing to do for them. For the better part 
of the day the refugzes are sitting idle 
in the shadow of their tents. Only a_ 
few weeks back permission was given 
by the Camp commander to establish 
workshops in Caraolos. Now it is mere- 
ly a question of machinery, raw ma- 
terials and instructors; time will then 
pass more quickly, but the fundamental 
problem. will not be solved. 

Palestine does not offer a very pleas- 
ant prospect these days to new immi- 
grants. An Arab invasion threatens, 
the political situation is far from being 
stable. Yet the 15,000 inhabitants of 
Caraolos are ready to leave the camps 
tomorrow, to work in Palestine, and if 
necessary to fight, instead of remaining 
in the safe camps of the lovely and 
peaceful island of Cyprus. 


The inmates of Cyprus are making enormous efforts to maintain morale. Clothing is scarce so everyday becomes wash day. Here two girls hang their 
laundry on the barbed wire fence that separates two sections at the camp. Newcomers to Cyprus are first taken to the quarantine camps 
at Caraolos, near Famagusta, before they are assigned to the Nissen villages. Back of each question, each remark, each quiet 
smile or tear, is the unspoken and spoken inquiry: how much longer? 
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Spotlight on 


and the ballyhoo the investiga- 

tion of Communist activities in 
Hollywood will prove of value both to 
the notion ‘picture industry and the 
country as a whole. That is the con- 
sidered opinion of all of us who testified 
as tthe nature and extent of Commt- 
nist infiltration in the film capitol before 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in Washington. 


Di the blare, the kleig lights 


No amount of legal flap-doodle by 
the pro-Communist attorneys; no 
amount of spread-eagle oratory by 
party-liners Maltz, Trumbo, Biberman, 
Lawson etc.; no amount of distorted, 
hysterical or snide reporting and edi- 
torializing on the hearings by Quentin 
Reynolds and Max Lerner and no 
amount of belated breast-beatings by 
screen, stage and radio stars about pur- 
ported violations of the First* Amend- 
ment by the Thomas Committee—none 
pf these antics_an:l smoke screens, I main- 
tain, can wipe away the overwhelming 
mass of evidence presented to show the 
~ scope and ramifications of the Red Net- 
work in Hollywood. 


Such well-known producers as L. B. 
Mayer, Jack Warner, Sam Wood, and 
Walt Disney have testified under oath to 
their own experiences with part of this 
Red Network. The general public must 
be quite confused to find the two leading 
representatives, of the Producers As- 
sociation, Eric Johnson, its president, 
and Paul McNutt, its special. counsel— 
issuing reams of publicity releases and 
“placing full-page advertisements in 
Jeading daily papers charging that the 
con.mittee was (1) trying to impose 
censorship on films; (2) unjustly at- 
tacking a great industry; (3) damaging 
the careers of leading writers, actors 
and directors; (4) laying the basis for 
some sort of thought control; and (5) 
conducting the hearings in violation of 
the Constitution. 


When Mr. Johnson appeared before 
the committee to testify, he had to eat 
some of his words, for he admitted (1) 
there was a real Communist problem in 
Hollywood; (2) he had recommended 
action to fire all known Communists 
several months ago; and (3) the com- 
mittee was performing a legitimate in- 
vestigative job. 


As for McNutt (Indiana’s contribu- 
tio. to the gallery of pretty boys), his 
press releases died to a whisper. Could 
it be that as witness after witness 
was revealed to have held membership in 
the Communist Party, and as it was 
shown that the charges made by our 
group about pro-Soviet influence in 
Hollywood were not mere vapourings, 
the idea finally seeped through his 
silvery hair and into his handsome head, 
that instead of defending the movie pro- 
ducers he had merely been running in- 
terference for the Communists? It could 
be. 

“Eric has been running for president 
on the producers’ bankroll,” remarked 
one well-known movie executive to me, 
in commenting on the strange behavior 
of Johnson and McNutt. He added, “Me- 
Nutt pictured himself as a modern Paul 
Revere, riding through village and town 
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Hollywood . 


shouting ‘The Reds aren’t coming! Those 
are your friends!’” : 
* ~ * ‘ 


Far be it from me to defend motion 
picture executives who are so busy mak- 
ing money—or studying horse - racing 
data—that they can’t see the Commu- 
nists in their employ. Yet they could 
always spot a Bundist and an anti- 
Semite at a thousand paces. And if 
their plea of “tolerance for the other 
fellow’s viewpoint, even if he is a Com- 
munist” prevented them from firing 
notorious pro-Stalinists, how did it hap- 
per. that their tolerance never extended 
to the protection of Ku Kluxers, Silver 
Shirts and the followers of Gerald K. 
Sn.ith? Surely the philosophy of the 
former is no better than that of the 
latter. 

But the hearings in Washington have 
changed all this. I am sure the pro- 
ducers have at long last raised their 
eyes from the cash book and the Racing 
Form. They have seen the proof that 








nearly everyone who was accused by 
us of being a pro-Communist, was in 
fact, a secret member of the Communist 
Party. : 

Unless I am completely off the beam, 
I predict there will be an unemployment 
problem very shortly among the top 
echelons of our Hollywood Communists. 

But more important than that will be 
the repudiation of these Soviet agents 
by. their guilds and unions. From now 
on screen writers will know that when 
Lester Cole, Sam Ornitz, John Howard 
Lawson, et als, speak up in meetings, 
they are voicing the opinions and policy 
of a totalitarian and alien force, whose 
mouth-pieces they have become—a force 
that is waging war on democracy. 

Another -beneficial effect will be the 
release from fear and intimidation of 
many hundreds of motion picture people. 
I canngt take space to describe the overt 
or threatened pressure that has been 
brought to bear upon movie folk by the 
Kremlinites and their numerous front 
organizations. Actors and writers were 
told that unless they would bow to the 
dictates of the Red-pressure boys, they 
would lose their jobs and their reputa- 
tions would be smeared. 

Now that the pressure is off, we can 
look forward to much further testimony 
from many of these unwilling captives 
of the CPUSA. And as they let~ off 
steam, their resentment will grow and 
grow against those who pressured and 
threatened them. 

* * * 


Tue mass of workers in the Holly- 
wood labor unions never took to Stalin- 
ism—but the Party gave top priority 
to the job of winning trade union con- 
trol But the Cominternites were all 
but licked there many months ago, 
thanks to the good and. courageous gene- 
ralship of Roy Brewer, of the IATSE. 
Their last chance for a comeback failed 
when the AFL convention at Sacra- 
mento rejected Bill Hutcheson’s terms 
(which were supported only by John L. 


Lewis). Of course Hutcheson is no Cop 
muniste Quite the contrary, he is pre 
much over on the reactionary side. B 


his organizational and financial support} 
of Herb Sorrell and the Communist-leq} 


Conference of Studio Unions kept them 


afloat for many months. Their 13-month] 


old strike—which was unjustified from 
the start—has fizzled out. Bill Foster’s 
trade ‘union boys -have taken a decisive 
whipping. 

The Communist squeeze-play on 
Movieland (with writers, actors and 
directors at the top and painters, car. 
penters, electricians, etc. on the bottom) 
bevan seriously about 1935. It gave to 
the Communist Party not only access to 
almost unlimited funds, but also the use 
of highly publicized motion picture per-] 
sonalities for its-numerous front organi- 
zations and causes. Their names on 
letterheads, as sponsors, Or as speakers 
meant sure-fire success. People by the 
hundreds of thousands felt that if their 
wvie idols were in favor of (or 
against) something it must, per se, be 
proper for them to act and feel the same 
way. . 

I regret the emphasis placed upon the 
charge of ““Communism in the films” 
during the Washington hearing. As an 
average movie-goer I must admit I saw 
little of it. Sure, there were occasional 
lines written in here and there—but I 
think they did very little harm. ‘No, the 
Communists hadn’t yet reached the 
stage in Hollywood where they were 
ready to overplay their hand by reach- 
ing out for the films themselves. Instead, 
they were conducting a long-range pin- 
cers movement which, had it been suc- 
cessful, would have put the producers 
at their mercy. Then—and not till then 
—\ ould the films themselves have be- 
come the medium of open Communist 
propaganda. 

That danger is now a thing of the 
past. Communism is now in retreat in 
Hollywood. To this end, the, present 
Washington investigation has made a 
notable contribution, despite all its faults. 





| The End of the Trail 








-JIKOLAJCZY: 


Sranistaw MIKOLAJCZYK, leader 
of the Polish Peasant Party, is safe, 
but the principles for which he fought 
seem temporarily lost in Poland—and 
all the countries within the Soviet 
sphere. His flight and that of Nagy, 
the execution of Petkov, the trial of 
Maniu, the tremendously ° intensified 
terror and drive for totalitarian power 
of the Communists, all mean the same 
thing—this the end of the trail for the 
kind of American foreign policy .which 
contributed to these disasters. 


As the four correspondents of the NY 
Herald-Tribune who surveyed the Soviet 
sphere recently stated, Soviet imperial- 
ism progresses at varying rates in 
different countries. Communist control 
is most complete in Yugoslavia, least 
so in Czechoslvoakia. But however the 
pattern may vary, it is basically similar 
everywhere, as the Czechs and Slovaks 
are beginning to learn. Also, the terror 
is greatest in those nations where the 


resistance to foreign domination is 
strongest. 
In expectation of a bitter showdown 


in Western Europe, the Soviet Govern- 


By Liston M. Oak 


ment has ordered its quislings in East- 
ern Europe to prepare for the coming 
struggle, to tighten up the apparatus 


of the Comintern, to purge their ranks © 


of waverers and jndependent-minded 


individualists and opponents—real and _ 


potential. Hence the increased persecu- 
tion and suppression in the Balkans, 
hence the terror in Poland which forced 
Mikolajezyk ‘to flee. 

We hope that the British Government 





will not silence this peasant leader who 
fought the reactionary trends in prewar 
governments, who fought the Nazis, who 
fought the Communists. In the cold war 
being waged against us by Soviet 
Russia, this voice must be heard, in 
Britain and in America. A tour of this 
cointry by Mikolajezyk, speaking to 
huge mass meetings from coast to coast, 
would greatly enlighten American pub- 
lie opinion. — . 





~ Challenge 


AVID J. DALLIN and Boris 
D Nicolaevksy, authors of the 
book Forced Labor in Soviet 
Russia are seeking to institute a 
$1,000,000,000 slander suit against 
Andrei Vishinsky for his statement 
before a committee of the United 
Nations thgt they are “idiots or 
gangsters,” and that they got their 
information from “Hitlerite agents.” 
Louis Waldman, counsel for the 
authors, has asked Mr. Vishinsky to 
waive his diplomatic immunity and 
accept service of the complaint, so 
that the issues involved can be tried 
before an impartial American court. 
David J. Dallin and Boris Nico- 
laevsky, authors of Forced Labor in 
Soviet Russia issued the following 
statement: 

“We are bringing this action be- 
cause we feel that the issues raised 
by the facts in our book, Mr. Vish- 
insky’s denial of those facts, and his 
attack upon our-sources of informa- 
tion and our personal integrity are 
of great importance not to us alone, 
but to the people of Russia and the 
free peoples of the world. 

Forced Labor in Soviet Russia is 
the account of the return in this 
century of slave labor as a govern- 
ment institution. It was written to 


fo Vishinsky 


arouse the conscience of the world— 
for it is as important to fight for the 
abolition of slave labor in Soviet 
Russia today as it was to fight serf- 
dom under the Tsars, or the institu- 
tion of human slavery in America 
before the Civil War. 

“Millions of workers, peasants, in- 
tellectuals, party officials, and even 
members of the Russian Secret Police 
who have fallen from grace, have 
been turned into slaves in forced 
labor camps, and an important seg- 
ment of the Soviet economy has been 
built on their labor. 

“Taken from their homes and oc- 
cupations, they have been trans- 
ported to the frozen north, to forests, 
mines and _ construction projeets, 
where they have built railroads and 
factories, and dug canals, and have 
died by the thousands of starvation, 
exposure, exhaustion, and disease. 

“The book lists 125 slave labor 
camps, the existence of which the 
authors were able to check. There 
are probably more, but the data con- 
cerning the remainder coufd not be 
authenticated. 

‘Mr. Vishinsky denied that there 
are 20,000,000 such slave laborers, 
but the authors never used such @ 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Economic Wheel 


By Daniel Bell 


THOSE _—iBritain is today the major 
BRITISH case-study in F. A. Hayek’s 


- BLUES The Road to Serfdom; it is 


the crucial test of the demo- 

eratic organization of ecdnomic plan- 
ning. 

It is quite beside the point for many 


English labor apologists to argue that - 


Britain is plagued with an antiquated 
technological apparatus and therefore 
limited in its ability to raise the stand- 
ards of living of its people; or beside 
the’ point, too, to argue that the export 
markets of Britain cannot afford to buy 
her products so that Britain is not able 
to sell. The real question is less the 
level of economic activity, as much as 
the ability of the Labor Government to 
organize a functioning, democratically- 
organized planning system. True, the 
fact that Britain has less food than be- 
fo.- the, war hinders productivity. But 
Britain probably still has a higher 
standard of living than the rest of the 
continent, and socialist economies in 
France and Italy will have to start out 
with less than Britain. So the real‘ques- 
tion is still the test of organization, 

Few reporters have been sufficiently 
trained to see this problem and as a re- 
sult the reports we have from Britain 
are quite meager. It is largely in the 
English periodicals themselves, princi- 
pally the Heonomist, that the issues are 
posed directly. 

The two major problems that British 
planning has to face are: 7 
1) Ranking of industries on the basis of 
importance for exports and the alloca- 
tion of materials for these firms. 

2) Shifting the supply of labor into 
needed areas. 

Planning today is on a patchwork level. 
Whether this is due to lack of time, and 
personnel, to do the over-all job, whether 
it is a product of timidity. or whether it 
is inherent in the nature of socialist 
planning is a question only the next few 
years can answer. 

The situation can possibly best be il- 
lustrated by the predicament of. the 
London Economist itself. Classified as 
an export product, because of its wide 
sales overseas, the magazine is entitled 
to priority of paper in the allocation of 
materials. But then this is what follows, 
as the Economist itself puts it: 

“The immediate producers will no 
doubt get their priority allocations, and 
sq perhaps will their direct suppliers. 
But who will look after the more re- 
mote suppliers whose contribution is no 
less essential . . . We receive an addi- 
tional paper allocation for our export 
orders. But will the paper makers get 
their coal allocation? And will priority 
be extended to the manufacturers of the 
wire for the staples? ... the allocation 
machinery must go down to every 
penny’s worth of tar that goes into ex- 
ports.” 

The Economist also raises the crucial 
problem whether production can be in- 
creased without “the restoration of a 
little elasticity to the labor market.” 
What they mean by this cautious 
euphemism i3 wouldn’t a slight touch of 
unemployment and competition for a 
job step up output? Its the oldest ques- 
tion that used to be thrown to the 


NOVEMBER 8, 1947 


Socialist soapboxer: What are the in- 
centives to work under Socialism? The 
British Labor Government is no longer 
on the soapbox but in the ministerial 
offices. So far they have to find the 
answer. 


* a a 
EXPORTS, For A to export, B has 
Exports, to import. That is the 


exports... simple _ balance-sheet 
logic. But what happens 
when everybody exports and nobody im- 
ports? That’s the basic situation today. 
Britain, Italy, Switzerland and France 
are all busily trying to export and all 
are cutting down on “non-essential” im- 
ports. Britain won’t buy fruit, vege- 
tables, wines, liquers, silks, watches, be- 
cause it wants to restrict imports. But 
France and Italy must export these 
very products. The real tragedy is the 
division of Europe. East and West form 
a natural, complementary whole. And 
for all the good intentions of the Mar- 
shall Plan that basic division must be 
overcome, : 


Curiously enough, it was, Oscar Lange, 
the Polish economist-delegate to ‘the 
UN, who emphasized that point in a 
recent New York speech warning that 
the Marshall Plan may fall of its own 
weight and that only the UN as a whole 
can plan fgr Europe, If Mr. Lange’s talk 
was meant for more than propaganda 
purposes it should also. be printed and 
taken heed of in Pravda, where it be- 


longs. 
” + * 


SABOTAGE For all the talk 
IN EUROPE— about European re- 
Where the construction, the real 
Blame Lies work of rebuilding 

lies in the innumer- 
able grubby little planning committees 
that do the spade-work of analysis and 
operation. And it is on this level that 
cooperation is vital. Take the European 
Central Inland Transportation Organi- 
zation, a subsidiary UN commission. 
This organization was charged with the 
key task of analyzing and mobilizing all 
railroad and waterways and road re- 
sources to permit the cross-passage of 
coal, steel, manufactured goods, from 
one part of Central Europe to another. 


The- official report just released, has 
this laconic lead: “The failure of Rus- 
sia and of other countries under her 
influence to honor obligations to pay 
the European Central Inland Transport 
Organization £100,000 was a sadly dis- 
turbing factor . .. There is” not the 
slightest doubt that if these organiza- 
tion. had not existed there would have 
been complete chaos in transport in 
Europe ... But our Russian and other 
friends apparently do not like the too- 
powerful interference of organizations 
like ourselves in national matters, even 
if it is only in international coopera- 
tion.” So, European transport reorgani- 
zation lags. 

If you want a sense of the enormity 
of the problem of reconstruction take 
the situation of freight cars, a key item 
in transportation. Of the original 2,000,- 
000 cars in Europe, 300,000 had been 
totally destfoyed, 680,000 are unusable. 
Of thé remaining one million, 600,000 





Courtesy of Fitzpatrick and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


were displaced from countries to which 
they belonged. 

That’s just for rolling stock alone. 
The losses of ships of all classes during 
théwar wa over 22,000,000 gross tons, 
or 26 percent of the 1938 fleets. 


* * * 


TOTALITARIAN If you want to see 
STATISTICS how difficult it is 

to estimate accu- 
rately what the Soviet living standard 
is, try to follow the statisticians in 
untangling Soviet economic reports. So- 
Viet national income, as officially com- 
puted by the Soviet government, is sup- 
posed to have increased more than four- 


fold during the decade 1928 to 1938, 7. e._ 


during the two five year plans, and was 
expected by 1942 to exceed that of 1928 
by nearly seven times. 

An article by Naum Jasny in the 
August 1947 Journal of Political Econ- 
omy on Russian national income indexes 
examines the basis of the officiai compu- 
tations. 

He finds that the cumulative effect of 
several major factors .was needed to 
bring about this inc¥ease. Among these 
were: (1) inclusion in the income in 
later years to the full value, of the 
goods which were planned but never pro- 
duced or, when produced were unuse- 
able, or, when useable, were of inferior 
quality (although the value was com- 
puted as of full quality); (2) the use of 
a rapidly depreciating money unit( so 


that in absolute terms the gross income | 


went up while \in real terms it didn’t) ; 
(3) inadequate rates of depreciation; 
(4) rapid urbanization; (5) inadequate 
coverage of small-scale industry in 
earlier years! and (6) unclassifiable 
arbitrary adjustments upward (the 
latter presumably charged as ‘good- 
will.’) 
* . al 

ARGENTINA’S The economic bet- 
FEET OF CLAY ting is that Argen- 


tina will soon be- 
come a bad financial risk. This may 
seem difficult to believe about a country 
that has grown fat on the war misery 
of others and which has been able to 
liquidate- a considerable amount of 


foreign-owned industries in the country, 

The basic facts are that Argentina’s 
gold and foreign exchange reserves— 
her pdol to purchase commodities abroad 
—has fallen rapidly, from about $1,500,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000. Part of the 
reason is that about $600,000,000 is 
pledged to the purchase of railways. But 
more than that, Argentina’s trade bal- 
ance has been shifting and she has been 
importing more heavily than she has 
been exporting. As a result she has re- 
cently clamped down on the imports of 
cars and cloth and has imposed stricter 
exchange controls. 


It seems unlikely that Argentina is 
likely to achieve a substantial export 
surplus for some time to come, and as 
the Economist points out, Argentina is 
likely to continue in deficit with the 
United States, at a rate which is now 
running at $400,000,000 a year. 

The real moral of the story is politi- 
cal. Faced with a possible shortage of 
foreign exchange, particularly American 
dollars for her economic needs, Argen- 
tina is going to ask the United States 
for extension of large credits. Thus it 
wlil be in a position of competing with 
European countries for American loans. 
In the past Argentina has been Peck’s 
Bad Boy in its efforts to get what it 
wanted. It will be interesting to see 
what tactic Peron now adopts to get 
some needed US help. 





We Americans freely admit that | 
our press system has its faults. 
Pressures and efforts to control the 
press may exist, but those are not 
government actions and very rarely 
do they succeed, so on the whole our 
press is free. We feel that the ad- 
| vantages of the free system in the 
| United States and in most other 
| countries vastly outweigh the over- 
whelming disadvantages of a con- 
trolled press system. If some parts 
of a free press become bad, the rest 
will remain good. But a controlled | 
| press is like an egg: if any part is | 
| bad, the whole is bad. 








—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. . 
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POLITICAL CRISIS IN GREECE 
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_ Are the Forces 
of Liberalism Dead? | 


By Loy W. Henderson 
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Loy W. Henderson, one of the most distinguished liberal minds in the State 


Department, has reeently returned from an official trip to. Greece to report on 


conditions there to the President. 


Mr. Henderson is ranked by many the State 


Department’s foremost expert on that troubled area of the world extending from 
the Soviet Union to the Red Sea. As Director of the Department’s Office of Near 
Eastern and African Affairs, Mr. Henderson recently has been keeping his knoul- 
edgeable finger on the pulse of the world’s two most feverish trouble-spots—G reece 


and Palestine. 
Greece. 


X 


In the following article he sheds some valuable illumination on 


* aj 
J 





HE idea is prevalent that lib- 
i eralism is dying out in Greece, 


that the Greek people are drifting 
either towards the extreme “right” or 
into the totalitarianism of the extreme 
“left.” I am convinced that the great 
bulk of the population of the country 
is still liberal at heart. The people of 
Greece still cherish the ideals of toler- 
ance and democracy. This spirit of lib- 
eralism is not the monopoly of any 
Greek political party or group. It is 
deeply imbedded in most of the political 
parties of the present, Parliament, re- 
gardless of whether such parties are in 
the center or to the right or left of 
There is no doubt that the ex- 
cesses both by 
right and by the Communists and their 
bitter 
Many persons who consider 


center. 
committed the extreme 


associates have given rise to 
animosities. 
themselves or members of their families 
to have been'the victims of wrongs and 
injustices are out for vengeance. Never- 
theless, the overwhelming majority of 
the Greek people are deeply shocked at 
manifestations of intolerance. 

Another which 
gained considerable ground in this coun- 
try is that the Greek people have been 
impoverished by profiteering merchants 
and grafting politicians; that if the rich 
would be compelled 


idea seems to have 


to disgorge, much 


of the poverty would be eliminated. 
That idea is also false. It is true that 
during the confusion of recent years, 


profiteering and graft did flourish in 
limited circles and that a 
sizable fortunes accumulated at 
the expense of the general public. There 
are today, however, relatively few rich 
people ini Greece; certainly many less 
than there were before the war. If, in 
fact, the fortunes of those Greeks who 
could be classified as wealthy should be 
confiscated and distributed among the 
whole population, the improvement of 
the economic situatiot’ of the average 
Greck would be -hardly noticeable. In 
this connection, I may add that the 
Greek Government at the present time 
with the aid of the American Economie 
Mission of Greece is taking stern meas- 
ures to prevent graft, corruption, and 
profiteering. The Greek Government is 
also engaged in reforming the tax and 
financial structure of the country. 

There is also the erroneous idea’ that 
great numbers of Greek workers are 
no longer interested in the maintenance 
of Greece as independent country and 
that they are sympathetic to the guer- 
The Greek Government has not 
outlawed the Communist Party nor 
banned its press. Exceeding their legal 
rights, however, the Communists have 
utilized the devious and surreptitious 
means, of which they are masters, in 
attempting to increase their influence 
over the masses of the Greek people, 
The average Greek worker, nevertheless, 
wants Greece to remain independent 


number of 


were 


rillas. 


and democratic, As could be expected 
in any country in suck a difficult eco- 


nomic situation as Greece, there are 
frequent strikes. Some of the strikes are 


undoubtedly Communist-inspired. Most 
of them, however, represent sincere 
efforts on the part of the participants 


250,000 Greek workers voluntarily and 
enthusiastically labored all day and 
turned their earnings over to the fund. 


* * %% 


A runovucn the efforts of the Com- 
munists to obtain control of the Greek 
trade union movement have not as yet 
met, with success, loyal and patriotic 
Greek trade union leaders and members 
dare not for a single moment relax their 
vigilance. It is through the trade unions 
that the relatively small number of 
Communists have succeeded in several 
European countries in attaining posi- 
tions from which they are able to exer- 
cise tremendous political and economic 
power. The Communists are confident 
that if they can control organized labor, 
they will_be in a position to paralyze 
Greece for a sufficient length of time 


Fighting Greece’s ‘White Plague’ 





A Greek child is X-rayed in a tuberculosis examination conducted 
by a mission of the Interim Commission of the World Health Or- 
ganization (WHO) of the United Nations, now covering Greece. 
The mission ha’ reported the discovery of a high disease rate, brought 
on by hunger and by the generally ‘over-crowded living conditions. 


to bring about improvement in their 


own living and working conditions. 


In August, a committee of public- 
spiritea Greeks was attempting to raise 
by subscription a fund to assist the 
Greek refugees who had been driven by 
the guerrillas from their homes in the 
North. Greek labor leaders pointed out 
that Greek workers would like to con- 
tribute to the fund, but that most of 
them had nothing to give but their labor. 
They suggested to the committee that 
the members of Greek labor unions 
might give to the fund by proceeds 
of a special day of work. The sug- 
gestion was accepted by the committee, 
and on a single Sunday more than 


to enable the guerrillas and their allies 
to put an end to Greek independence. 
Despite the fact that the Communists 
are in a minority in the Greek trade 
unions, the Communist danger to that 
movement is real. Communist trade 
union members are especially skilled in 
the fields of ideology, propaganda, tac- 
tics, organization and leadership. With 
their superior’ training, they frequently 
succeed in outwitting and displacing 
loyal trade union leaders. 
Unfortunately, the Greek trade union 
members are not alone in their failure 
at times quickly to disfiminate be- 
tween the genuine friends of the workers 
and agents of the totaliarians mas- 


& 





querading as promoters of demociacy 
and defenders of labor. The Greek au- 
thorities. themselves, in endeavoring to 
restore Jaw and order and to combat the 
treasonable conspiracy against Greece 
jn which the Communists and_ their 
allies are the ringleaders, sometimes fail] 
to distinguish between the members of 
that conspiracy and sincere patriotic 

: friends of the Greek workers. As a re- 
sult, on several occasions some of the 
most earnest opponents of Communist 
control of the Greek trade union move. 
ment have been arrested. 

Mistakes of this kind are, of course, 
extremely helpful to the Communist 
cause. But there is a good possibility 
that there ‘will gradually emerge from 
the present state of confusion strong 
and healthy demo¢ratic Greek trade 
unions intent on advancing the welfare 
of the Greek workers in a framework 
of an economically healthy and_inde- 
pendent Greek state. 


« *” *” 


I WOULD like also to take exception 


to another idea which seems to have 
gained considerable support in_ the 
United States and elsewhere. This is 


the conception that all non-Communist | 


Greek politicians are incompetent, petty 
and self-seeking. This idea has bgen 
widely propagated. The advocates of 
totalitarianism, be they Fascists or 
ehdeavor to undermine 
public confidence in the integrity and 
ability of political leaders in democratic 
countries. If democratic, governments 
are to function effectively, the general 
public must have confidence in the in- 
tegrity of The proponents of 
totalitarianism, therefore, systematically 
belittle political leaders of 
countries as part of a campaign to dis- 
any form of government which 
is not of a totalitarian character. 


Communists, 


leaders. 
democratie 
credit 

The campaign against Greek political 


with considerable suce 
There are, of*course, in Greece as 


Jeaders has met 
cess. 
elsewhere certain politicians not worthy 
of leadership. I have come back from 
Greece, however, with the firm conviction 
that among the political leaders of that 
country can be found the same spirit 
of lofty patriotism and broad statesman- 
ship as exists among political leaders 
United States or in any other 
country the government of which rests 
upon the freely expressed will of the 
It should be borne in mind 
that the admirable qualities of some of 
these leaders ltave often been obscured 
by the fact that the governments in 
which thy have participated have been 
faced with one crisis after another, and 
that dealing with these conditions has 
left them little scope fon constructive 
statesmanship. The patriotism, spirit of 
cooperation and statesmanship of Greek 
political leaders have recently mani- 
fested themselves in the decision of two 
of the great historic parties of Greece 
to put aside their traditional differences 
and to join in a common Government 
for the purpose of saving the country 
from the gravest danger that has faced 
it for over a hundred years. 

There is also an unfounded. idea re- 
garding our policies toward Greece, that 
the American Government, in its desire 
to assist Greece, has gone into the busi- 
ness of overthrowing or setting up 
governments in that country. It is true 
that we are convinced that American 
aid to Greece would be more effective 
under a Greek Government supported 
by the overwhelming majority of loyal 
Greek citizens. The American Govern- 
‘ment, however, in keeping with its 
principles of respecting the, sovereignty 
of other independent countries and with 
its desire to aid Greece in maintaining 
its independence, has not at any time, 
directly or indirectly, attempted to force 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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HILE American eyes are on 
W Europe, thé claws of the Russian 

bear are tearing at. Sinkiang, 
the northwestern province of China that 
is also known as Chinese Turkestan. 
The gradual encroachment that is in 
progress is as slow and steady as soil 
erosion; but it is nothing new in China’s 
history, for in the last hundred years, 
one nation or another has been gnawing 
at the edges of the vast Chinese Empire. 


The story of Sinkiang is one of thir- 
teen centuries of turmoil. It is the land 
of contrasts — snow-capped mountains, 
rainless deserts; it is the crossroads 


of many racial, religious and political 


currents; it lies across one of the 
world’s potential aerial highways be- 
tween eastern Asia and Europe; it is 
limit of Chinese national 
jurisdiction, and it is the gateway for 
Russian expansion into southeastern 
Asia. 


Sinkiang is more than one-fourth the 
size of all of China proper, and the 
likelihood of its becoming a satellite of 
the Soviet Union and a base for a 


Russian advance into southeastern Asia 


makes its destiny important to the 
democratic world. 
First a territory acquired through 


Mongo] and Manchu conquests, Sinkiang 
was given full status as a province of 
China in 1881. Chinese rule was weak, 
largely because there was little under- 
standing, on the part of the Manchu 


rulers in Peking, of the problems of 
the native Turkis and Mongols. All 
administrative offices were given to 


Manchus and Chinese without any at- 
tempt to utilize the leaders of native 
tribes for local self-government under 


a Chinese provincial administration. 
Even the Nationalist Government of the 
Chinese Republic has only recently 
chosen a non-Chinese Mohammedan, 
named Masud Sabri, for the provincial 
governorship. 

There is, however, considerable rivalry 
even within the various groups of 
Sinkiang’s non-Chinese elements, and 
intrigue is often aided from abroad. 
Abomati Chang, the present deputy 
governor of Sinkiang—a Mohammedan 
and not of pure Chinese stock—is ap- 
parently in sympathy with the pro- 
Russian group. 
tions with Governor Masud have been 
utilized by Soviet agents in Tihwa, the 
provincial capital. 


* * * 


Tue outbreak of Sino-Japanese hos- 
tilities in North China, in 1937, con- 
tributed to the further weakening of 
China’s hold on Sinkiang. In national 
feelings, the provincial government of 
Sinkiang was solidly behind Chiang 
Kai-shek’s policy of resistance to the 
Japanese. The first indication of Rus- 
sian willingness to coopa@rate with the 
Nationalist Government in Sinkiang 


Chang’s strained rela-~ 





re rs The Russian Bear in Sinkiang « 


Political Erosion in China 


By Emmanuel S. Larsen 


was the integration of Nationalist war 
economies with those of Russian-domi- 
nated Sinkiang. Chinese Government 
air bases were set into operation in 
Sinkiang under Russian direction, and 
an aviation school was established on 
the western border of the province. 

Soviet Russia abandoned, temporarily, 
her ten-year rule of Sinkiang at the time 
the German army was battering at the 
gates of Stalingrad, Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. But in relinquishing their arsenals 
and oil refineries, they ripped out every 
lathe, drill and pipe that they could 
possibly lug back to Russian territory. 
Industry in Sinkiang thus was reduced 
to nil, as it was*a_few years later, in 
Manchuria, 

In April, 1944, a rebellion broke out 


4 4 + 


Or. Quo Tai-chi 








provincial troops, who had come to 
Sinkiang as refugees all the way from 
Manchuria through Russian territory, 
but whose presence in Sinkiang was now 
an irritant to the Russians, were re- 
placed by Nationalist regulars. General 
Wu, the new governor, was known 
among Chinese and foreigners: as being 
an honest man and an official of very 
gool judgment. His appointment demon- 
strated that the Generalissimo was sin- 
cere in doing his utmost ‘to avoid dif- 
ferences with the Russians. It was, 
therefore, most disappointing to the 
Chinese Government when Governor Wu 
reported that it had become obvious that 
the Russians had a hand in the Kazakh 
disturbances and that he was convinced 
the Kremlin was determined to set up 





{CHUNG KUO) 


CHUNG KUO, or CHINA, first nation to sign the 
United Nations Charter, is a republic of nearly 
4,000,000;square miles, with a population of more 
than 450,000,000. It lies in Southeast Asia, and 
borders on the Soviet Union, india, Burma, Indo- 


China, and the China and Yellow Seas. Its President is Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek; its capital, Nanking. China is a Permanent Mem- 
ber of the U.N. Security Council, a 3-year Member of the Economic 
and Socia) Council, and—like al) U.N. Members—a Member of the 
Genera) Assembly. Its Permanent Delegate at U.N. Headquarters 
is Dr. Quo.Tai-chi, who sits on the Security Council. China’s flag 


AS THE UN VIEWS CHINA , 


in the Altai region of Northern Sin- 
kiang. Russia’s hand in this affair was 
unmistakable. The Chinese, eager not 
to break with Russia, took immediate 
steps to remove all possible sources of 
friction in the Altai area and to comply 
with practically every wish of the 
Russian-dominated Outer Mongols. 

The Chinese Government, realizing 
that Governor Sheng Shih-ts’ai was no 
longer able to get along withthe Rus- 
sians in Sinkiang, accepted his resig- 
nation and appointed as his successor 
General Wu Chung-hsin, an official who 
had had extensive experience in the 
affairs of outlying territories through 
his chairmanship of the Commission on 
Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs. Sheng’s 
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@ Emanuel Siguard Larsen’s knowledge of China is the result of 24 years 
of first-hand-experience in that country. For ten years, he was employed by the 
United States Government as research analyst and advisor on Chinese affairs. 
He has specialized in the field of Chinese biography, and has amassed a private 
collection which includes data covering 6,000 personalities—Chinese, Mongolians 
and Tibetans. As a scholar, he agreed some years ago to swap data with Philip 
Jaffe without knowing his political beliefs. At the espionage trial in June, 1945, 
that followed the discovery that important top secret 
documents had disappeared from government files, 
Mr. Hitchcock, the prosecuting attorney of the De- 
partment of Justice, testified that Larsen’s connec- 
tion with the Jaffe case “grew out of the pursuit 
of that hobby,” and that “there was no element of 
disloyalty involved.” 
Chief Chinese analyst in the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence, Washington, from 1935 to 1944. He has also 
had extensive commercial experience in China. 
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Mr. Larsen in addition was 


Ce al 
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a> Russian-dominated Government: in 
\ 


Sinkiang. 
* * 7 


Presipent CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 
however, refused to give up so readily. 
He made every possible effort to avoid 
further concessions to the Russians and 


yet to preserve peace. He sent his eldest 


son, Chiang Ching-kuo, to Sinkiang in 
the latter part of April, 1945. But 
hardly a week after his arrival at Tihwa, 
young Chiang. reported that it was evi- 
fient that nothing could be accomplished 
without Soviet mediation. Governor Wu 
was loath to acquiesce to further Ras- 
sian interference, so he resigned. After 
he had left Tihwa, the Russians were 
asked to mediate in the dispute. This 
they did readily and effectively—for a 
price—thus giving evidence once more 
of their eonsiderable subversive in- 
fluence within Chinese territory. Russia’s 
conditions for putting down the Kazakh 
revolt were reported to be as follows: 

1—China to grant the USSR navi- 
gation rights on the Ili River, petroleum 
and gold mining concessions, and the 
right to construct a railway from Ili 
City in Sinkiang to the Soviet border. 

2—China to open Ili City as a com- 
mercial port. 

On August 14, 1945—the last day of 
our war with Japan—China was obliged 
to sign a treaty with the Russians at 
Moscow. The principal terms of this 
treaty had been decided upon in secrecy 
between the USA and the USSR at 
Yalta on February 11, without China’s 





ET 


knowledge or consent. China's repre- 
sentative in Moscow signed the treaty 
to preserve peace. 

In article five of the treaty, it was 
agreed that Russia and China would 
respect each other’s sovereignty and 
territorial entity, and that the two na- 
tions would henceforth refrain from 
interference in each other’s internal 
affairs. Attached to the treaty was a 
Chinese note addressed to Commissar 
Molotov of Russia on the matter of 
Outer Mongolia, a vast area hitherto 
recognized by Rusisa as an _ integral 
part of China. In the note, China was 
obliged to .agree that, if the Outer 
Mongols voted to be independent of 
China, the Chinese Government would 
relinquish its sovereignty. Thus within 
the very treaty itself the spirit of non- 
interference was violated. 


.* * * 


Nor long after the signing of this 
treaty, a peasant revolt broke out in 
Sinkiang. Again the hand of the Krem- 
lin was visible. Various rebel troops 
joined hands and, armed with Russian 
machine-guns, they defeated a Chinese 
Central Government force. General 
Chang Chih-chung, who had _ replaced 
Wu as governor, saw that again it 
would be impossible to*settle the dispute 
without Russian mediation. At his re- 
quest, the Russians stepped in and 
promptly restored peace in Sinkiang; 
but again the cost to China was agree- 
ment to further inroads on China’s na- 
tional sovereignty. A treaty was signed 
on June 6, 1946, whereby the northwest 
region of Sinkiang became autonomous 
under the name of the “East Turkestan 
People’s Republic,” after which neither 
troops nor officials of the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government were permitted to 
enter the region, 

This incident was followed in June, 
1947, by ‘border skirmishing between 
Outer Mongols and Chinese troops in 
northeastern Sinkiang. According to the 
most reliable reports available, Outer 
Mongols, armed with Russian-made 
weapons, crosscd the border at a place 
called Peitashan, not far from the area 
in which Chinese geologists had dis- 
covered uyanium oye in January of this 
year. 

A new revolt broke out in the Ili dis- 
trict of western Sinkiang in the early 
pgrt of October. Soviet Russia’s arms 
were reported to be in evidence by the 
truckload; the military commander of 
~the Ili tribesmen is General Ishak Chang, 
Soviet-trained officer who was born at 
Karakul jn southern Russia; ahd the Ili 
spokesman is Moscow-educated Kasimoy 
Achmadjan. 

News of these latest clashes with the 
Russians and their armed stooges in 
“Sinkiang was released most reluctantly 
by the Chinese Information Bureau. 
This reluctance undoubtedly demon- 
strates China’s desire to avoid a break- 
down in her relations with the USSR. 
It has often been inferred by pro-Com- 
munist writers in this country that the 
Chinese Nationalist Government is eager 
to see the USA and Russia come to grips. 
The idea in itself igs absurd, because 
no one knows better than the Chinese 
that their country would become a 
vast battleground in the event of war. 
battleground in the event of war. 
China’s continued willingness to nego- 
tiate, rather than to make public her 
difficulties with Soviet Russia, contra- 
dicts that story. Yet it was admitted in 
Nanking Government circles that these 
recent disturbances are “no ordinary 
border incidents.” Thus, as China nego- 
tiates behind the iron curtain, the power 
of Soviet Russia increases in Asia, and 
its vanguards stealthily move closer to 
our first line of defense in the western 
Pacific. 
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| Leopards and the Tree of Life 


Reviewed by R. W. FLINT 


in what I think will eventually prove to be 


Because of certain governing notions in his 


HIS is a valuable, if limited, book 
the orthodox line of Kafka criticism. 
thought, Kafka, for all the schwdrmevei so far written about him, is peculiarly 


well suited to the American sensibility just as, for example, is Mozart’s Marriage of 


Figaro, Kafka’s astringent modesty, his spiritual restlessness hovering about the pole 


of parental authority, his fanatical belief in marriage coupled with a fear of inade- 
quacy, his distrust of tradition —these traits and many others commend him to us 


as a writer who can catch our imagination with his special plight. 


And not to leave 


the Mozart comparison hanging, there is his boyishness, his grace of nature, and those 


lyrie invocations to joy one finds in the 
stories, especially in Metamorphosis, In- 
vestigations of a Dog, and Josephine, 


a joy that attains its poignance by classic 
restraint. In many respects Kafka looks 
back to the 18th century and the Goethean 
ethos. Brod tells us of his feeling for 
Goethe, the great bourgeois, and his 
pilgrimage to Weimar where he man- 
aged to ensconce himself in the Fraunen- 
plan by courting the house-keeper’s 
daughter. Individual incompressibility 
and fierce naturalistic skepticism—these 
things we are so happy to find in Kafka 
that we have mistakenly supposed him 
to have restored, or reappropriated, for 
us a larger range of traditional meaning 
than is actually the case. All this—some 
critics have said—then_ why not heaven 
too? 


One paragraph, therefore, from the 
entry for January 16, 1922, of the diaries 
must be kept in mind: “This entire litera- 
ture is an onslaught against a terminus, 
and if Zionism had not interposed itself, 
it might easily have developed into a new 
secret doctrine, a kabbala. There are 
tendencies toward this. It is true that 
an almost inconceivable genius is re- 
quired here, which will dvive its roots 
anew into the old centuries or recreate 
them, but which with all that is not 
squandered only now (my italics) begins 
to spend itself.” This is two years before 
his death; he is only beginning to see 
the outlines of his work historically; he 
now has a tradtion of intensive spiritual 
culture, Zionism, against which to meas- 
ure himself, and in becoming aware of 
what was haphazard in his earlier work, 
he looks forward pathetically, as we read 
it, to a more conscious attention to tradi- 
tion. Kafka criticism is particularly dif- 
ficult because it demands both a knowl- 
edge of the traditions that are spas- 
modically and obliquely illuminated in 
Kafka’s work, and a diffidence about 
passing other than literary judgments. 
So much has been well stated by Isaac 
Rosenfeld in The New Leader of April 
12, 1947, and in a series of outstanding 
Nation reviewS by Wylie Sypher (Dec. 
21, 1946), William Barrett (Jan. 4, 1947) 
and William Empson (Dec. 7, 1946). 
These articles, in addition to essays by 
D. S. Savage, Camus, and Claud@Ea- 
monde Magny in The Kafka Problem 
and an exegesis by Philip Rahv in the 
back of The Great Wall of China, con- 
stitute what I would call the Kafka 
orthodoxy to date. 


Two main lines of study have been 
laid out for the appropriation of Kafka, 
neither of which, unfortunately, will be 
sufficient without the other. We know in 
advance that a certain part of him will 
remain outside critical formulation only 
because any writer with Kafka’s power 
of seeing the general in the particular, 
or his extraodinary histrionic flexibility, 
the speed with which he enters and dis- 
cards one persuasion after another, 
would be Kafka himself and not likely 
to waste his time elucidating another 
Kafka. The most obvious and difficult 
job is a study of the rhythms, patterns, 


* KAFKA’S PRAYER. By Paul Good- 
New York: 
265 pages. $3.00. 


man, Vanguard Press. 
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tensions, juxtapositions, ete, of the 
literary surface. Subordinate to that is 
the job Paul Goodman undertakes in this 
book, the psycho-genetic analysis using 
the Freudian categories that William 
Barrett predicted “may actually witness 
his real depth and universality.” Mr. 
Goodman has gone into the subject thor- 
oughly enough I would say from what [ 
know of Freud to prove Mr. Barrett only 
partly right. Kafka has depth and uni- 
versality, but no real depth uni- 
versality. I think both Mr. Goodman and 
Mr. Barrett are on the prowl for a sort 
of edification that Kafka shies away 
from. ‘Certain it is that Kafka’s art is 
unusually obsessive. We say so at any 
rate because we see our immediate mod- 
ern obsessions clearly reflected in it, but 
one has merely to shift one’s definition 
of freedom to call all art obsessive. No 
writer is ultimately free or disinterested, 
and if his sexual problems are solved to 
his own satisfaction, there is another 
layer of resistances to be overcome and 
another scale of meanings to be incor- 
porated which may well be extensions of 
the sexual struggle, taking their color 
from it. Even Homer is “obsessed” with 
the ideal of manly gusto and one could 
make out a good case that his people eat 
too much, too often, and too much meat. 


and 


Now critic, now disciple, now patron, 
now inquisitor, Mr. Goodman gives 
Kafka a rough and hearty gong-over. I[ 
was alienated at first by survivals of his 
old mantic style and a certain openly 
avowed self-expressionistic approach to 
a writer who most of all defies patronage. 
With later, more careful attention I 
found myself assenting to the real crit- 
ical humility and insight that underlies 
much of the bluster. Mr. Goodman is 
not as ready as he ‘once was, and Mr. 
Philip Wylie still is, to declare the fruit- 
lessness of all thought before Freud. 
That he does not feel the full suggestive- 
mess of Kafka, of unregenerate utopian- 
ism in his thought. Goodman has enough 
in common with Kafka, both ethnologi- 
cal and temperamental, to make his 
criticism pertinent, but the point at 
which they part company can be illus- 
trated by two sentences in Goodman’s 
book: “Certainly we look to free institu- 
tions and an art of life that can 
pense with poems and paintings 
— and — “IT have serene faith that we 
can free the human children and break 
the chain of the generations.” Now 
Kafka had no such desire to dispense 
with art. Even his fantastic imaginary 
Worker’s Society, conceived under the 
influence of Zionism, was to have books. 
And Kafka had no real hope of altering 
human institutions to get rid of the past. 
Since Goodman does, he must fight Kafka 
and treat him at times, in such phrases 
as “this dry little soul,” as if he were 
a backsliding sectarian. Goodman has 


dis- 


” 


- tion).” 


the sense not to deny Kafka’s religious 
preoccupations, but he manages to re- 


duce them by various facile definitions 
of his such as: “Humility is the 
by-passing of the ego-ideal that paralizes 
us by binding our energy to the willful 
This is no more than a scholastic 
of Freudianism that mocks its source. 
In so far as Kafka is a bourgeois manqué 
with a profound respect for the organic- 
ally simple — not the Byronic nostalgia 
of the libertine, but the respect of, the 
temperate naturalist (Brod tells us that 
Adelbert Stifter was a great favorite of 
his youth) — Goodm&n has a point of 
rapport. He is wise to choose as leading 
symbols of Kafka’s thought two images 
from the aphorisms, the Tree of Life, 
and art as prayer to humanity. Taking 
these as representing the “real” Kafka, 
which they do in a sense, he worries 
along through the aphorisms, noting the 
many logical inconsistencies and per- 
verse rationalizations of private troubles. 
He does succeed in bringing Kafka’s self- 
sacrificial attitude more clearly to light 
by this method than Brod in his biog- 
raphy. Kafka was more artist than we 
have realized. The aphorisms, beautiful 
and apt as most of them are on their 
own account, are simply not part of any 
coherent system of speculation. Each is 
an exclusive vista on life; Alexander’s 
weight pins him to the earth, although 
the way is easy and lies over a low rope; 
“The disharmony of the world seems, 
comfortingly enough, to be purely an 
one” (aphorism 39) and 
yet, “Leopards break into the temple and 
drink the sacrificial chalices dry; this 
occurs repeatedly, again and again... .” 
(Aphorism 17.) These sayings remind 
one most of the early, neglected Hegel 
who, in the theological writings 
The Phenomenology of Mind, wrote de- 
lightfully witty excursions into possible 
irreligious attitudes. Alice in Wonder- 
land is.a similar comic excursion into the 
natural antinomies at the root of things. 
Kafka, the young Hegel, and Carroll are 
ardent but disabused humanists, the 
power of whose ideal utopianism makes 
their observation the more acute. 


own 


” 
evo. 


arithmetical 


and 


The first section of Mr.: Goodman’s 
book I found the most enlightening. The 
second part tackles the novels and stories 
head on but rather gropingly, although 
he makes many single good points. 
Literary judgments of moderate calibre 
are interspersed with such comments as: 
“, .. works of poetic art are both ter- 
ribly and absolutely essential 
(this explains their peculiar social valua- 
Goodman’s interest is to get at 
the natural bias of the stories and [I 
think he exhausts the possibilities. It is 
valuable research but ultimately unsatis- 
factory as a means of arriving at wide 
enough generalities. Goodman 
passes up. for instance, the whole ques- 
tion of the avatars of irrational 
human authority—the Examining Mag- 


useless 


critical 


non- 


istrate, the Advocate, the Count West 
Klamm, Sortini, Sordini, ete. [ 
think it true that Kafka had no divine 
hierarchy worked out in his mind but 


west, 


conceived each avatar as essentially the 
same person, the eternal Opponent, ap. 
propriate to the occasion and the degree 
of abstraction needed. Surely this end. 
lessly ,varied encounter with authority 
eludes the Freudian analysis. When we 
have ferreted out the play of ego, in. 
stinct and superego, we have only 
touched the fringe of the total play of 
meanings. 


I have one sentence which summarizes 
the weakness of Mr. Goodman’s book: 
“But it is an error committed by cer. 
tain new “false theologians to conclude 
from these antinomies that Kafka is 
imitating some absurdity at the heart of 
life, rather than coming to terms with 
his own lamentable character which he 
knows to be lamentable... .” I hardly 
think one need be a “new false theo- 
logian” to observe the most obvious fact 
of Kafka’s art, that he is imitating ab- 
surdities at the heart of life and that 
we prize him for it. Whatever his pro- 
gram, and I do not believe he was much 
impressed with the dialectical side of 
Kierkegaard, the artistic result was a 
parable that, like Alice, is as expansive 
as experience itself because it is so true 
in detail. In the face of this array of 
inversions, paradoxes, and humorous ab- 
surdities, all dancing about the central 
baffled integrity of the hero like the 
fussy rationalistic little people of Alice, 
Kafka’s “lamentable” character offers 
not much more interest than Carroll’s, 
although William Empson drags even 
that unfortunate individual in Some 
Versions of Pastoral before the bar of 
middle-class sexual normalcy. 


On the whole, Mr. Goodman is prob- 
ably right: without doubt the oedipus 
complex, the two lost brothers, and re- 
pressed homosexuality have an impor- 
tant genetic role in Kafka’s work. In 
any event, these are the constant factors 
rather than any coherent body of beliefs 
such as may be found in Pilgrim’s Prog- 
When one admits so much (and 
why should Mr. Goodman be so defensive 


ress, 





about it or so-liberal with the adjective 
“false’?) the stories remain in their 
haunting, masculine, Pharisaical power, 
and the life that each reader brings to 
them is at least as important as the life 
that made them possible. 
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Reviewed by GABRIEL GLADSTONE 
THE SHORTER NOVELS OF STENDHAL, New York: Liveright. 269 pages. $2.49. 


tury. {On me lira vers 1880,” he said, and his reassuring boast proved quite true. 


T xn most surprising fact about Stendhal is that he wrote in the nineteenth cen- 


One of the progenitors of Nietzsche, he had too much of the eighteenth century 
in him to be happy-in the nineteenth. When one tries to pin him down, he -becomes 
exasperatingly elusive. He was too much of a Rationalist to be acceptable to the 


’ 


Romantics, and too Romantic to be considered a Naturalist. 


Stendhal, who loathed 


Chateaubriand, and could not meet Hugo without raising his back, wrote in the very 


hour of Gautier, Balzac and Vigny, and 
yet when one. turns to his contempora- 
neous pages, one finds something of which 
Voltaire might have approved whole- 
heartedly. He was too fond of a la lo- 
gique (as he was fond of saying it, in 
two syllables) to care for ornamental 
writing or rounded rhythm, and he con- 
sidered these merely artificial devices for 
cloaking feebleness and‘lack of substance. 
To him the example of perfect style was 


contained in the Code Napoléon, and he ~ 


read several paragraphs from it every 
morning “pour prendre le ton.” It is not 
without significance that Stendhal was 
expert at mathematics for in his novels 


, (his shorter onces especially) he goes 


about his work with the dispassionate 
calm of.a mathematician reaching a con- 
clusion, and, as Strachey has said, “If 
he could have reduced his novels to a 
series of mathematical symbols, he would 
have been charmed.” To Stendhal, who 
wrote very much in the classical tradi- 
tion, one of the greatest virtues of the 
novelist is that of omission, and for a 


scene in The Red and the Black in which’ 


he mentions the night but fails to de- 
scribe it, Zola takes him to task. “Donnez 
Vepisode a un ecrivain pour qui le 
milieux existent et dans le defaite de 
cette femme il fera entrer la nuit avec 
voix...” His de- 
of Waterloo 


ses odeurs, avec ses 
scription of the Battle 
achieves through the most economic 
means,a stark and terrifying effect. He 
conveys the roar, the hurry and the ter- 
ror of the battlefield with the merest few 
strokes. “How a Romantic would have 
lingered over the facial expression and 
how a Naturalist would have analyzed 
that tapage, says Strachey, again, and 
“Comme il insiste peu,” says Gide. 


* 


The above would seem to indicate that 
Stendhal was merely the belated off- 
spring of Voltaire, but what prevents 
one from classifying him as such, is that 
Stendhal could never quite escape 
{though one is convinced that he tried) 
from his lingering Romantic sensibility, 
and he was, as he himself admitted, ‘an 
admirer of Le Beau in whatever form he 
found it. Italy had made an indelible 
impression upon him and he admired the 
work of Mozart with all his heart and 
soul. “I can imagine nothing more dis- 
tasteful to me,” he said, “than a thirty- 
mile walk through the mud; but I would 
take jt at this moment if I knew that I 
should hear a good performance of Don 
Giovanni at the end of it.” And in one 
of the numerous epitaphs which he was 
forever writing for himself, he said, “Jl 
vespecta un seul homme: Napoléon.” 
This vague Romanticism from which he 
could not escape, he was fond of terming 
his “espagnolisme”’—Spanishism. Be- 
cause of Stendhal’s choice of subjects 
such as love and glory, it is easy to see 
how one can be misled into labeling him 
a Romantic, but precisely where he is at 
his best is in those rare moments when 
he achieves a union of the two opposite 
forces within him and treats a Romantic 
theme in the manner of a Rationalist, of 
which an excellent example would be his 
surgical description of the jealousy of 
Count Mosca in The 
Parma, a passage perhaps unequalled in 
all of French literature. When, however, 
his flair for la lo-gique predominates, 
we have a most miserable series of un- 
relievedly dry paragraphs, which sound, 
indeed, very like the Code Napolén, or 
Montesquieu, his second love. This, re- 
grettably, is the case with The Shorte» 
Novels of Stendhal. It includes the com- 
Armanee, and shorter 
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Duehess of Palliano, The Cenci, Vanina, 
Vanini, and Vittoria Acoramboni. 

Stendhal recognized the value of, an 
able, summary, but in his longer works, 
it should be noted, he was careful first 
to develop character, so that his sum- 
maries come in the nature of an ironic 
and powerful understatement. The 
shorter novels here give a simple un- 
adorned summaries and read exactly like 
detached historical documents. The mood 
of all of them is violent, but because so 
much happens so quickly,.and there is 
such an utter absence of detail, and, 
what is more important, there are no 
well drawn characters, the tragedies 
seem vague and lack all relevance, and 
their own somber setting appears, final- 
ly, hollow, pretentious, and somewhat 
ludicrous. 


A ROMANCE, which is at once the most 
revealing and the most symbolic work 
that Stendhal ever wrote, is so far su- 
perior to the shorter novels, that I rather 
wish it* had been published separately 
not in such undistinguished com- 
tells the story of Viscount 
Malivert who is extremely 


and 
pany. It 
Octave de 


handsome and possesses a fortune of two - 


million dollars. He appears certain to 
succeed, and yet there is something in 
his nature, an incomprehensible bitter- 
ness, which predestines him to failure. 
In the character of Octave, with his 
shifting moods of misanthropy ‘and un- 
bridled joy (he is impotent, besides), the 
book assumes its symbolic value. Octave 
symbolizes the entire French leisure 
class, its inexplicable sadness and its 
decadence. Stendhal remarks in his notes 
on the manuscript of the novel that a 
member of the privileged class in 1827 
“ean only be: (1) a Jesuit; or (2) an 
officer of the guard, always on horseback 
and having the intelligence of his horse; 
or (3) sad like Octave.” Octave meets 
and falls in love with the orphaned 
daughter of a Russian general, Armance 
de Zohiloff, the first of Stendhal’s ideal- 
ized women. Stendhal painstakingly re- 
cords the development of the love affair 
as it passes through the phases described 
in his De L’amour until it reaches its 
“erystalization,” and it is this spirit of 
psychological analysis which sets his 
novel apart from everything written in 
his time. He probes the melancholy 
thought process of Octave as thoroughly 
as Browning might have done, and in 
Octave’s desire to hide his personal 
tragedy, “even if it killed him,” Stendhal 
reveals the most penetrating insight. 
Octave finally marries Armance but 
stays with her a week because he says 
he has made a vow to fight for Greek 
independence. He sends his wife a letter 
informing her of his. secret, and then 
takes poison. 


Ocrave, like all of Stendhal’s char- 


acters, had to fail, and like them he is 


never quite satisfying for he can not 
stand upon any objective level. The key 
to Stendhal’s characters lies in Stendhal 
himself. 

All his life Stendhal went in search 


of his mother, and it is sad that he who 
wanted above all else to understand the 
human heart, should have so little un- 
his About his love for 


derstood own. 


his mother, he had this to say in 1835: 
“It was as criminal as possible (it is 
characteristic of Stendhal’s type of mind 
that he had at once the neurotic’s secret 
delight in his own guilt and an immense 
desire to shock le bourgeois) ... In lov- 
ing her at the age of six I had exactly 
the same character as when, in 1828, I 
loved Alberte de Rubempre with mad 
passion ... I wanted to cover my mother 
with kisses and for her to have no clothes 
on. She loved me passionately and kissed 
me often. I returned her kisses with such 
ardor that she was sometimes obliged to 
run away. I abhorred my father. when 
he came to interrupt our kisses. I al- 
ways wanted to kiss her bosom.” He was 
always dreaming, he said, and in his 
novels he satisfied his hunger and ful- 
filled his lonely wish. Julien Sorel in 


The Shortcomings of Stendhal 


The Red and the Black is merely 
Stendhal’s alter ego, and in the character 
of the Duchess Sanseverine, he realized 
the love he sought all his life and which 
he was never able to attain. It is perhaps 
the tragedy of Stendhal as an artist that 
the knowledge of the man is so indis- 
pensible to the knowledge of his work. 
His characters were merely the gratifica- 
tions of a wounded heart, and as such 
he was unable to give them any inde- 
pendent life. He presents a rich and— 
multicolored world, and one can not deny 
its fascination, but it is an unreal and 
personal one, after all. 

Toward the end of his days, he wrote 
his autobiography, Henri Brulard. His 
life had been devoted to an expression 
and assertion of himself, and like a bee 
delivered of his sting, hé died soon after. 
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BAH@AN MATRIARCHY 
Reviewed by JACK MATCHA 
CITY OF WOMEN. By Ruth Landes. 
New York: Macmillan. 248 pages. 
$3.00. . 


Ten years ago, a bold young woman 
dropped her anthropological studies at 
Columbia and traveled to Bahia, to study 
at first-hand the exciting Negro culture 
which was the talk of academic circles 
in America and Europe. Few whites had 
ever entered the strange temples of Can- 
domble whose priestesses ruled Bahia as 
completely as the matriarchs of Borneo. 
City of Women tells what the author 
found in Brazil’s old capital. 

Miss Landes was fascinated by what 
she heard of Negro life.in Brazil where 
the races had merged in a culture that 
was free of the ugly Negro-White tension 
that oppress¢d Negroes in the Southern 
States of America. In Bahia, the author 
found no sense of inferiority, ng Jim 
Crow regulations. The Negroes walked 
with their heads high, almost snobbishly 
proud of their azhievements and of their 
cultural debts to the wild bushmen of 
Nigeria in West Africa. 

The Bahians set great store by their 
own painters, singers, dancers, composers 
and religious leaders. From Bahia’s rich 
atmosphere came annually the poignant 
sambas that set feet dancing from 
Buenos Aires to Montreal. Villa-Lobos, 
perhaps Brazil’s greatest composer, and 
Hollywood’s Carmen Miranda, drew their 
talents from Bahia’s artistic life. Miss 
Landes discovered that Bahia’s impor- 
tance to Brazilian literature and music 
was extolled by whites in Rio and Sao 
Paulo who loved to tell stories of the 
pungent rhythms, exciting dances and 
esoteric rites of Candomble, the strange 
mixture of Roman Catholic and African 
pagan ceremonials which conditioned the 
lives of millions of Brazilian Negroes. 

City of Women is engrossing reading 
about a fascinating culture that has 
rarely been examined at close range by 
white eyes. 


THE PASSION LEFT BEHIND. By 
Lewis Crommelin Masefield.. New 
York: Macmillan. 224 pages. $2.75. 


I; is unfortunate that John Masefield’s 
son did not live to write another novel. 
tn The Passion Left Behind, a turgid,. 
almost static account of the strivings of 
a young man working in a London pub- 
lishing house, one detects a keen grasp 
of human psychology. The strains that 
keep the protagonist eternally at war 
with himself and -the 
who befriend him are described brilliant- 
ly. What is lacking is a skill in narrative, 


men and women 


in keeping a meaningful story alive that 
might have come with experience. 


BETTER-THAN-AVERAGE 

CRESCENT CITY. By William E. Wil- 
son. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
$3.00. 

Crescent City, by William E. Wilson, 
is a better-than-average addition to the 
long line of Mid-Western — regional 
novels. The author, who was responsible 
for The Wabash in the Rivers of Ameri- 
ca series, here moves about two hundred 
miles eastward along the Ohio to a 
mythical city between Evansville and 
Cincinnati. Mr. Wilson, centering his 
story on crusading editor Jay Holt ‘and 
his foreign correspondent son Stephen, 
succeeds admirably in picturing _ the 
flow of life and thought in the growing 
Ohio city, from 1912 to the present. But 
the variety of subjects which he at- 
tempts to cover, ranging from journalis- 
tic integrity and the dignity of the in- 
dividual to lynching and the Ku Klux 
Klan, and from political chicanery to 
medical fee-spliting, are too diverse for 
him to integrate successfully into his 
story. ‘The very diffusion which brings 
out the local color so wéll weakens the 
structural unity. But, faults and all, 
the novel remains good, and interesting 
reading, 

Bennet C. Kessler. 











The great biographical novel of 


EUGENE 
V. DEBS 


NORMAN THOMAS says: 


“A true and living picture . . . one which 
should live through generations to come. 
It ought, among other things, to stim- 
ulate a great increase in the membership 
of che party which Debs helped to found 
and which he so nobly served .. I urge 
readers to read it and urge it on their 
friends not only for the guality of pleas- 
ure it will give but for building the move- 
ment and party so dear to Gene's heart."’ 


Adversary in the House 


by IRVING STONE 


Al your bookseller’s, $3.00 «© DOUBLEDAY 
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Our World 


“OUR: LAN’.” By Theodore Ward. Di- 
rected by Eddie Dowling. Presented 
by Eddie Dowling and Louis J. Singer. 
At the Royale Theatre. 


Our LAN’ comes up from last spring’s 
showing on Grand Street, to bring 
Broadway its first earnest theme of the 
season. Gradually building its effective 
mood, the play reaches from its story 
to wider implications today, and wakes 
questionings in all thoughtful beholders. 

The specific plot called “our lan’” is 
an island off the coast of Georgia which 
General Sherman told some freed slaves 
—during our Civil War—they could 
tak. as their own. We watch this earnest 
group of Negroes, under their leader 
Joshua, set vigorously to work, plant- 
ing, building, establishing a home. We 
share their deep mocd of joy when a 
devoted white woman comes from the 
North to be their teacher. We join in 
their sorrow when word comes of the 
assassination of “Father Abraham.” 

As the community struggles, more 
personal events develop. We watch the 
pattern of their loves, the betrayal by 
one of the “aristocratic” Negroes, the 
hopes and strivings of these folk still 
finding their freedom. Then comes -he 
shock, which to them must seem only a 
larger betrayal. The US Congress votes 
to pardon the rebels, and restore their 
land. 

The Negroes cannot understand. They 
determine to hold the island; and the 
very troops that helped set them free 
must now come to drive them out. With 


a final calm, as they sing “Deep River,’ 
Joshua and Delphine await the sunset 
and the cannon that will send them 
“over Jordan” to the home where all 
are at last equal and free. 

Such is the simple story of “Our 
Lan’.” It offers no propaganda, no plea 
for racial equality or harmony. It does 
no more than present a dramatic story. 
But the thoughtful playgoer will reflect 
that “our lan’” is also our country and 
our world, where displaced aff dis- 
possessed persons today are seeking a 
home (in Palestine, in America—any- 
where, even “over Jordan,” rather than 
sink back into slavery), a home where 
they may break not merely their phys- 
ical bondage, but the chains of ignorance 
and fear. In this sense “Our Lan’,” like 
all plays worth the production, reaches 
beyond its story into our hearts and 
mirds. 


The present production is a moving 
one. The mood gathers power, though 
Eddie Dowling has done little to im- 
prove on the earlier presentation, Un- 
fortunately, the two big scenes of the 
play—the coming of the teacher, and 
the grief over Lincoln’s death—are in 
the first act. Act II is paced too slowly; 
but in its final scene there is a new 
gathering of dignity and power. A large 
cast works smoothly, with good crowd 
effects. William Veasey brings a rich 
voic. to the role of the leader, Joshua. 
Muriel Smith both acts amd _ sings 
superbly. Julie Haydon makes the 
teacher’s moments touching.— With “Our 
Lan’,” the season may be said to start! 


rd 





Not in the Ear 


“MUSIC IN MY HEART.” Melodies of 
Tchaikovsky adapted by Franz Stein- 
inger. Lyries by Forman Brown. 
Book by Patsy Ruth Miller. Staged 
by Hassard Short. Presented by Henry 
Duffy. At the Adelphi Theatre. 


Wuar with musical comedies about 
composers—Schubert, Mozart, ‘“Grieg— 
and with the vogue of ballet musicals, 
someone was bound to put the two to- 
gether, and give us a musical about a 
composer of ballet. The result is “Music 
In My Heart,” about and with music 
by Tchaikovsky. — To be sure there’s 
enough, the opus opens with a ballet by 
Rossini. 

This, those concerned seemed to have 
thought, should suffice; for they have 
given.us little else. Tchaikovsky’s music 
is “adapted” to trite lyrics for a banal 
book. “Three is a crowd, they tell us; 
one of them’s sure to be jealous” is a 
sample of what Tchaikovsky must bow 
to. A “Balalaika Serenade,” overwrought 
gypsy, is followed by a dance that is a 
climax of bad choreography, bad danc- 
ing, and bad taste. - 


In the story, the composer is inspired 
by a beautiful French singer visiting 
Russia. The composer’s best friend gets 
him an order from the Czar to write a 
ballet—then the friend steals the heart 
of the singer. He wins her with such 
thoughts as the remark, when she pro- 
tests he says sweet things to every girl: 
“Yes, I do; with this difference, that 
this time I mean it.” Who could help 
falling in love with such a fellow! 

Charles Fredericks has a good baritone 
voice, that itself is pleasant, though it 
carries this triviality too well. When 
the music is within their range,,some 
of the women sing sweetly. There is a 
lot of stir, and one topieal allusion: a 
woman who later sings leeringly of sell- 
ing herself, once on a time for mink, 
now for rabbit—earlier protests that 
she always says no. This becomes gen- 
eralized into a song that the Russians 
always say no; that a lady must exercise 
her veto power, and finally reaches the 
profound reflection that “no one is more 
Russian than the Russians.” 

Those that have music in their heart 
will hope that this insult to Tchaikovsky 
will hasten the end of the overdone 
musical-comedy-ballet vogue. 
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(Continued from Page Four) 
ord at the New York State Bureau cf 
Rehabilitation destroyed. This person 
was a member of the camp “govern- 
ment” at Camp Unity, Wingdale, N. Y., 
which is used as a Communist party 
training school. 


“ * ae 


Oruer instances of departmental fa- 
veritism abound, of which the following 
is typical: One 
active in the “Supervisor’s Countil’”’ was 


unit supervisor long 
notorious for ‘her custom of departing, 
after 
office, to a nearby restaurant for a de- 


immediately signing in at hei 


layed and lengthy breakfast. Investiga- 


tors in her unit were told to consult 


her there if her signature was urgently 
required in the early hours of the 
morning. The Case Supervisor, who 
was aware of this practice, gave the 
breakfast-club Unit Supervy 
“above-average” evaluation which led to 
her appointment provisionally to a 
higher grade. Civil service examinatio 
have not been given for a.long time 
for many positions in the Depart 
and appointments are ad ) 
with great weight given to evaluat 
and recommendations. 

Such, evaluations and recommendatio 
are also important in assuring the 


filtration of Stalinists into 


cial-work agencies, 


private so- 
many of which have 


burgeoned within recent years. 
they aid in the development of another 
Communist-dominated union, the Social 
Service Employees’ Union of the United 
Office & Professional Workers of 


ica (CIO). 


Amer- 
During the war years very 
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- Scandal in the Welfare 


adroit use was made of the eagerness 
of schools of social work to recruit stu- 
dents for their vacant classrooms. Com- 
missioner Leonard Harrison, Rhatigan’s 
predecessor, came to his position from 
the Community Service Society, which 
officially sponsors the New York School 
of Social Work. It was easy to persuade 
him that a year of schooling would pro- 
vide invaluable “professional develop- 
ment” for outstanding employees. Spe- 
cial 
permit 


arrangements were worked out to 


such employees to receive their 
regular salaries during their period of 


study. Anti-Communists claim to rec- 


ognize, in the roster of ‘such students 


selected on the ‘asis* of evaluation, a 


high proportion of names of Stalinist 
leaders. 

The Department of Welfare has beet 
indergoimf® investigating by a three-ma) 
committee appointed s Go 
Thomas | Dewey afte charges of 
“luxury relief” had been aired 
press. One anti-Commt was fh 
keptical that Chairman Paxton Blai 

id his counsel, Victor J. Hurwit | 
“catch the wire-pullers.” *'It looks as 
they uuldn’t cateh a cold on a wind 
night he stated. “The political o 
tati ch that they will make a 
Rome holiday out of some dramatic 
luxury relief cases, while they 
even more dramatic political signifi- 
cance of the basic set-up. Besides, with 


a little pressure, Stalinists can be the 
most ruthless and flint-hearted of reliei 
administrators. When the heat began to 
turn.on the Department and the high 
began 


budgets to be questioned, their 


first move was to cut clients’ special 


Dept. 


clothing grants. Then they told the 
preposterous lie that the cost of food 
had risen only 3 percent over the last 
figures included in the budget grant, and 
that by using canned milk instead of 
fresh and oleo instead of butter the 3 
percent increase could be licked. Well- 
known Communist leaders in the welfare 
offices passed on this fabrication with- 
out comment. Rhatigan finally shamed 
them by reporting to the Mayor that 
the cost of items in the 


increased 33 percent 


basic food 


clients’ grant had 
and that an increase in the food allow- 
ance was in order.” ‘ 

It is felt that had the 
mittee inclined to 


Stalinist 


state com- 


been investigate the 


clique, some evidence would 


have been seen in the form of question- 
ing of departmental employees, inspec- 
nel and collection 
ibuted Local 1. Al- 
re chapters of the UPW 


formerly engaged in such activity as 


folders, 


tion of perso 


of leaflet dist 


Y icational meetings’ n 
Harlem at vhich tne 


' a . 
» Communist Counciiman, 


candidacy ‘of 


wasenthusiastically supported, observers 


} . 1 
amazing dearth ot sucn 
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Crisis in Greece 


(Continued from Page Eight) 

any particular government on Greece, 
We have not, however, failed to make 
clear on appropriate occasions that no 
matter how much aid we may furnish 
to Greece, the independence of that 
country can be preserved only if the 
great body of Greek citizens cooperate 
in the defense and rehabilitation. of the 
country. We have also from time to time 
indicated our conviction that such co- 
operation could best be obtained under 
a government which possesses the con- 
fidence of the Greek people. 


* * * 


Tue Communists and their friends 
have attempted to foist another miscon- 
ception on the world: that is, that the 
Greek guerrilas fighting in the hills are 
engaged in a struggle for freedom and 
democracy. Fortunately, this conception 
has not been widely accepted. It is 
generally recognized that the guerrillas 
are controlled by the Communist Party, 
whose sole aim is to establish in Greece 
the same kind of totalitarian govern- 
ment that has already been imposed on 
the peoples of some of the: adjacent 
countries, 

The rank-and-file of the Greek guer- 
rillas are not Communists.. Some few 
are common criminals who have become 
merely the tools of their Communist 
leaders. The majority, however, are po- 
litical opponents of the Greek postwar 
governments who by now are almost 
thoroughly disillusioned and disgusted 
with their Communist leadership, or are 
villagers conscripted by force for guer- 
rilla activity. The hard core of Com- 
munists and their convinced followers 
certainly does not exceed 30 to 40 per- 
cent of the total. Why then do the rest 
remain in the hills? 

This question is all the more pertinent 
since on September 15 the Greek Governe 
ment offered an amnesty promising par- 
don, security, and the opportunity of 
gainful employment to those guerrillas 
who surrender. The answer is that the 
non-Communist guerrillas do not sur- 
render because they cannot. They: are 
under the brutal discipline and the kind 
of supervision which we have learned 
to associate with a police state. The 
guerrillas operate in bands of ten. In 
each band there are three or four Com- 
munists who are charged with prevent- 
ing the others from escaping or from 
attempting to surrender to the Greek 
authorities. The Communist leaders of 
the Greek rebels made it clear that they 
will shoot anyone whom they find try- 
ing to take advantage of the current 
amnesty, and that vengeance will be 
wreaked on the. families of those who 
succeed in surrendering themselves. No 
one familiar with totalitarian tactics 
can have the slightest doubt that such 
threats are carried out. 

How can the relatively small number 
of guerrillas, 20,000 to 30,000 at most, 


continue to carry on? They benefit 
greatly from the mountainous terrain 
that constitutes much of the area in 


which they are concentrated. They are 


able, when pressed, to fall back 


and 


sorely 
outside Greece for rest 
This aid and the as- 
Greek from 
abroad is a major factor in the survival 


on bases 
reorganization. 
furnished rebels 


sistance 


of the Greek guerrillas as a fighting 
force. The Balkan Investigating Come 
mission, established by the United Nae 
tions T 1 foun i, afte a 
thorou 9 yn the spot, that 
Yugoslavia ind to a | extort 

Albania and Bu , ) supported 
ruerrilla warfare in Greece.” The Gome 
mission repo i that G ece’s northern 
t ors had pre led military trains 
1ospital zation, refuge and supplies 

to the Greek Ve The UN Subsidiary 
Group, which continued these investi- 
gations un recently, states that ase 
sistance of this nature is still being 
given. It is estimated by one of our 


that if the 
northern Greek frontiers could be sealed 
flow of 
activity in 
least 


best-informed observers 


and the assistance stopped, 
Greece 


half 


guerrilla 
decreased by at within the 


space of one month. 
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Starring in “The First Mrs. 


Jane Cowl 





Fraser” at the Shubert Theatre. 


SEARING PERFORMANCE 


“MEDEA.” 
of 
fers. Staged by 
Presented by Robert 
and Oliver Rea. 
Theatre. 


John Gielgud. 
Whitehead 


palls. 
the “Medea” story has been retold 
in every pericd of the theatre. In 
Robinson Jeffers’ poetic adapta- 
tion, with the consummate recrea- 
tion of Medea by Judith Anderson, 
iit an outstanding work 
1947 stage. 

The story 
on his quest of t 
finds the Princess 
| ( olchis. She 
and kills her bi 
|win the Fleece. 
Jason when 
There, ig 
favor of the-tyrant Creon, Jason 
narries Creon’s daughter, putting 
aside Medea and her two sons. 

At this point the play opens. 
We watch the wail of 
grief mingled with the wrath 
her vengeance. Hating Jason more 
than she loves their children ne 
sees Jason in their eyes — she 
brings doom upon the house of 
Creon and her own. 

The changing moods of Medea 
shift upon a background provided 
by her nurse, and a chorus of 
Corinthian women. When 
comes, she pleads with him, then 
defies him, then breaks again into 
an anguished pleading .With Jason, 
her hatred gives her strength to 
dissemble; she twists him as she 
wheedles him into an instrument 
| of her revenge. Before the women, 
;she grows unrestrained in rage or 
woe. 


is of ow 
Jason, 
Fleece, 
far 


ll] known, 
Golden 
Medea in 

+. 


rays her 


is we 





} ne 
bet lat 

to help Jason 
accompanies 
returns to Corinth. 
through the 


is the) 
She 
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he 
y power 
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In premiering ‘“Gentleman’s, 
Agreement” November 11, 
tice Day, at the Mayfair 
here, Darryl F. Zanuck establishes 
a Hollywood precedent by bringing | 
to the screen an adaption of a hit | 
novel while it is still a tanking, 
best-seller. 

The controversial 
nuck’s only personally, produced | 
film this year, stars Gregory | 
Peck, Dorothy McGuire and John| 
Garfield. Heading a large ~- of | 
prominent supporting players are 
Celeste Holm, Anne Revere, June} 
Havoc, Albert Dekker, Jane Wyatt | 
and Dean Stockwell. | 
Elia Kazan was chosen by 
Zanuck to direct “Gentleman’s 





story, 
| 








“GENTLEMAN'S AGREE 
OPENS AT MAYFAIR NOV. I1th 
Agreement” 


Armis-| cessful 
Theatre|and his earlier 


Za- | over 
sode, 


cided 


Although John Gielgud has un- 
}acrtaken the part of Jason, and 
Florence Reed is pent with harsh 
admonition as the nurse, this is 
Judith Anderson’s play. There 
on the basis of his suc-| the warped grace of agony in her 
direction of “Boomerang”! drooping and in her movements, 
“A Tree Grews in | suddenly swept with the tempest 

}of her rage. There is a range of 

Moss Hart, the distinguished|summoning in her voice, cajoling, 
playwright, who was selected by} wheedling, wailing, storming in 
Zanuck to write the screenplay, | wrath, rising in twisted triumph 
first movie scenario, went|of revenge that tears out her heart 
the book, episode by epi- | to punish her betrayer. With su- 
with the noted producer. perb. control, Judith Anderson 

The widely-discussed Laura Z.;makes Medea credible, pitiable, 
Hobson book was purchased by/even in the farthest excesses of 
Zanuck from galley proofs. He de- | her passion. A great play comes 
to personally produce the|to majestic, awful light-again, in 
story because of his enthusiasm | her great performance. — os kee 
for Miss Hobson’ treatment in|}~— a —- - 
blending an exciting love tory: piano, Saint-Saens; Suite F 
with an important intolerance | major, Roussel. , 
theme. Thursday evening, Nov. 13, at 


MENT” 


is 
Brooklyn.” 


is 


| 
| 
} 
} 
' 


in 





WEIZMANN TO BE FETED 
AT WALDORF ASTORIA 


Dr. Albert Einstein, the Honor- 
able Herbert H. Lehman, the Hon- 
orable Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Wil- 
liam Paley, chairman of the board 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and the American Committee 
for the Weizmann Institute of 
Science, headed by Edmund I. 
Kaufmann, will sponsor a dedica- 
tion dinner and reception for Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, former presi- 
dent of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, to be held at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel on Tuesday, 
November 25th. The occasion will 
be the completion of the Institute 
of Physics and Physical Chemistry 
Building of the Weizmann Insti- 
tute of Science in Rehovoth, Pal- 








éstine. It will also mark the 
seventy-third birthday of Dr. Weiz- | 
mann, who is honorary director of 
research of the institute bearing | 
his name. 
scientists and] 
to attend | 
per plate. 


2000 
expected 


More than 
notables are 
the dinner at $250.00 
The resultant half million dollars 
will complete the American 
mittee’s pledge of $3,500,000 for 
the first unit of the Institute of 
Science. Plans for the further } 
tension of the institute will be out- | 
lined at the dinner. 

j 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade anions 
ternal organizations 
quested when planning theater 
narties to do so through Ber- 
}nard Feinman. Manager of the 
| NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 
|'DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 








fra- 
re- 


and 
are 





| “heatrical Department. 7 East 
| 15th Street. New York ‘City 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ranquin 4-4622. New Leader |. 
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PHILHARMONIC. SYMPHONY | |8:45, and Friday afternoon, Nov. 


14, at 2:30. Soloist: Ginette Neveu, 

Saturday evening, Nov. 8, at’ violinist (first appearance with 
8:45, and Sunday afternoon, Nov. torchestra in New York). Suite in 
9, at 3:00 (broadcast over CBS). iD major, No. 3, for three trumpets, 















Overture to “Oberon,” Weber ; | timpani, oboes and strings, Bach; 
Symphony No. 8 in F meen Violin Concerto in D major, 
| Beethoven; Symphony No. 3 in C| Brahms; Symphony in D minor, 
|minor, for orchestra, organ and ! Franck. 

Pod o OOS ey. 
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2: RIED, 


Mend V Ge BOLLYWOOR eaears' 


CP ONES SE 
DARAMOUNT 


Midnight Feature Nightly 


xQ 
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BERNIE 


Anda 
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DOORS OPEN 
8:30 am. 






Times Squore + 











_ Judith Anderson Supreme in “Medea’ 


@ 
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Adapted from the play | 
Euripides by Robinson Jef- | 


At the National 


The power of a great play never | 
First presented in 431 E.C., | 


Medea’s | 


Creon | 


| At Brooklyn Paramount 


Soprano 











Italian soprano Nelly Corradi sings | i 
‘the title role in “Lucia di Lamiser-|  *% 
moor,” premiering as the first | ig 
offering of the new Cinema Dante. ' By yp; Lancaster, one of the many 
-|The theatre, built at a cost of | stars in Hal Wallis’s “Desert F ury.” 
$100,000, is New York’s only for- — a a eo a oe 
eign film house with push-back Subscribe to 


seats and the latest model sound 


‘ and projection facilities. 


THE NEW LEADER, 


| P “ BROOKLYN + 


Flatbush and Dé Kalb 





“VARIETY GIRL” IN FINAL 
WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 


“Variety Girl” Paramount’s mu- 


sical witl ‘ty stars including 
Bin yr nage Reap engage ey ea ec 
z “OSDY, ope, Alan 
|Ladd, Dorothy Lamour, Paulette SCOTT ’ HODIAK 
Goddard, Ray Milland and Gary 
|Cooper is now fourth and fina’ BURT LANCASTER 
; week at the N. Y. Paramount on in HAL WALLIS’ 
| Wednesday. “DESERT FURY’ 
| The in person show headlines! 


Color by TECHNICOLOR 
“SWEET GENEVIEVE”’ 


Charlie Spivak and his orchestra, 
Mel Torme, Al Bernie, Irene Daye 
and Tip, Tap &. Toe; ; 


Co-feature: 








ERROL FLYNN 
IDA LUPINO 
ELEANOR PARKER © 





scare Me Never 
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LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


Jane Cowl @ Henry Daniell 


in St. John Ervine’s Delightful Comedy 


“THE FIRST MRS. FRASER" 


SHUBERT THEATER, W. 44th St. - Eves. 8:40; Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 








| 
| . 


“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”—Atkinson, Times 


MAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


“MAN AND SUPERMAN" 


52nd STREET W. of B’'WAY CIrcle 5 - 5226 
ALVIN THEATRE, Evenings at 8:30 Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2:30 








CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 





Cl 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30, 


ZIEGFELD = Street and 6th Ave. 


Prices Mon, thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Matis. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
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“Magnificent Entertainment From Start to Finish! 
A ‘MUST’*” 
DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


“FOREVER AMBER" 


TECHNICOLOR 


20th CENTURY-FOX 





Directed by Produced by 


OTTO PREMINGER WILLIAM PERLBERG 


Gein Roxy Siese Revue! 


VELOZ and YOLANDA 





Extra! 


Sid Caesar 











DOORS OPEN 


9:30 A. M. g Oo X Y 7th Avenue and 50th Street 


Extra Late Feature 12:30 A. M. Every Night 
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LETTERS 


To the Editor 








Open Letter to 
Martha Gellhorn 


From GUSTAV REGLER 


Eisler. I don’t doubt the dubious quality of American trials that probe into the 


I READ your article in the New Republic in which you come to the rescue of Hanns 


past of Europeans who have gone through the errors and illusions of our haunted 
continent and century. Isolationism has long closed its eyes before more visible dangers, 
and how should a politician of an American town know about the nuances of socialist 
fractions, heresies and beliefs! There is one first discovery in these minds: Commu- 


nists of the Moscow creed are dangerous 
because they believe blindly in their 
master and they are cynical toward the 
non-Communist world. This is true and 
you know it. 

There is no “witch-hunt” a la Salem 
because those poor witches did not en- 
chant reasonable people to defend inter- 
national ideals for the profit of a na- 
tional dictatorship. In your fear of 
mob-hysteria, you forget that the new 
sorcerers are something we should be 
afraid of. You forget that you claim 
freedom for the enemies of that freedom. 
Fight against meanness and unlawful 
methods! It’s your country and it’s an 
important one. But don’t fall into the 
trap of tolerance toward gangsters in 
the name of liberty! Don’t tell me either 
that air will be soon unbreathable in 
the United States. /f it is true that 
only provincial people are smelling the 
danger of the Eastern Bureaucracy and 
its expanding tendency, 1 am sorry for 
your country’s liberals. But I don’t be- 
lieve that there will not be better. reac- 
tions; your real fighters will not go 
into the exile that you almost recommend 
between the lines of your complaint. 
There will be no new “lost generation,” 
but there will be a lost mankind if we 
waste our strength and time. The issue 
is too big to be sentimental over the 
firing of a government employee who 
believed it a clever precaution to take 
money from capitalist democracy: and 
work for a future Communist boss. You 
will admit that not one of those investi- 
gated was sent to Siberia or to the 
blood-stained cellars of Lubiaka. 

I know you are fair. J know how you 
defended me when Communists wanted 
to let me rot in a concentration camp in 
order to collect money in my name and 
to make me their martyr instead of hav- 
ing a violent opponent of their intrigues 
in freedom. I know that you covered the 
Finnish war and said your word for the 
paradoxical cause of that-noble people. 
I know you helped people in Prague, in 
Spain; I know with what spirit you 
covered that invasion that smashed the 
first tyrant and left us the second one 
to eliminate. I know you always resisted, 
witl. intelligent irony, following the 
party-line. Now you have returned to 
your country and you find it too near 
to Fascism, as if the alarm against the 
fire were the fire itself! Can you show 
me one Mikolajezyk sitting in his New 
York bureau and under constant threat 
of deportation to the deserts of the West 
by the governing party? Can you show 
me one American Mikhailovitch shot o1 
one American Petkov hanged? Could 
anyone plan to use Truman’s trip to 
Canada as an opportunity to kidnap his 
daughter, and to wire the President to 
stay out of the country or his daughter 
would be tortured and strangled? 

You will perhaps reply by saying that 
I am an obsessed enemy of the Eastern 
dictatorship (because, ten years ago | 
was so near to them). As much as my 
shame to have followed them once might 
incite me to shout too loudly, I add to- 
day: one cannot shout,too loudly. Fight 
your reactionaries, but see who created 
them! They are laughing in Moscow 
about your criticism. Continue, but take 
the right object and not Hanns Eis- 
ler, a cheap opportunist, who, in 1941, 
when he wrote music for a _ Stein 
beck movie for the unscrupulous 
Herbert Klein in Mexico, used to spit 
fire against the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
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pact which did not hinder him from 
keeping all his relations with the Ger- 
man Communist crowd and the Commu- 
nist snobs of Hollywood. I agree with 
you that he deserves a legal trial, but 
your country deserves that you all stop 
singing that tune of the poor persecuted 
Communist government employee or 
naive artist and musician tune in a 
minor chord that not one of the Commu- 
nists will sing for you when in a few 
years you may be in the jails of an 
American Tito. 

I could send this to The New Republic 
remembering the good days when it de- 
fended me against the slandering of 
Communists; but for months now there 
has been a strange absence of attacks 
against totalitarian danger abroad, so 
I doubt whether they would publish this. 
Excuse me for sending this to a pub- 
lication that is fighting Fascism in all 
colors and wherever it exists, and that 
has not that peculiar perverted love for 
unilateral attacks on United States re- 
actionaries alone and that does not find 
everything wrong in its own country, 
because it knows what tremendous 
strength still lies in the progressive 
forces of We the People. 

Mexico City. 
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Vishinsky. Moscow Purge 
and Nuremberg 


From JAMES T. FARRELL 


a reply to the question he posed to the correspondent of The New Leader, 


A NDREI VISHINSKY, a fitting representative of the Stalin regime, deserves 


Julius Epstein. Vishinsky was asked to confirm or deny the authenticity of 
the protocols signed by Molotov and Von Ribbentrop in 1939. Vishinsky thought he 
was parrying the question by asking in return: ) 

“IT can only ask the persons who ask such questions whether they can confirm or 


deny the fact that there are many documents which prove that the Trotskyites were 


in the pay of the German Fascists.” 


The prosecutor who gained his present post by the services he rendered to Stalin 
at the Moscow trials, shuffles the cards clumsily in his deal to Mr. Epstein. The 


German documents which fell into the 
hands of the American army, included 
copies of the secret protocols to which 
Mr. Epstein referred. Their contents 
have been divulged in the press of the 
world. The Russians have never had 
cheek enough (and that is something 
they do not lack) to deny their authen- 
ticity. It was the Russian representative 
at the Nuremberg trials who objected 
strenuously to the efforts of the German 
prisoners to refer to these documents 
and to introduce copies in evidence. 
Why did they not prove to the world 
then that these documents were fakes? 
The answer is that they could not 
possibly do so. These records stand. 


The case is quite different for “docu- 
ments which prove that the Trotskyites 
were in the pay of the German Fascists.” 
A ~ committee representing a_ great 
variety of social and political opinion, 
sent a document to the prosecutors at 
Nuremberg, including the Russians, 
petitioning them (in reality challenging 
the Russians) to produce even one 
scintilla of documentary evidence to 
show that the Trotskyites had had any 
relations whatsoever with the German 
Nazis. This petition reached Nurem- 
berg when the key figure: mentioned in 
the Moscow trials, Rudolf Hess, was on 
the stand. The Stalinists had claimed 
that Hess was the go-between. Why 





were not such documents produced? 
Why have none been produced since? 


The Vishinskys had a golden oppor- — 


tunity to offer objective proof in this 
matter. 

A number of students had access to 
the Nuremberg documents. They have 
failed to find one single reference to 
show that the Trotskyites (or any of 
the other victims of the purge) were in 
the pay of the Nazis. And yet the Ger- 
man documents were remarkable for 
their completeness in every detail. 

Some sections of the press remained 
silent on the Moscow trials in the period 
of 1936-38 when it seemed to concern 
only some Old Bolsheviks. On the whole 
the indifference of the press gave en- 
couragement to the Stalin regime to 
work the- same gag on their “demo- 
cratic” opponents in the Balkan and 
other countries.. The Petkovs owe their 
fate in part to the failure of the world 
press to throw the pitiless light of truth 
on the Moscow trials when they oc- 
curred. That same press now takes for 
granted the fraud perpetrated in Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
just as it occurred earlier inside Russia. 
Had world opinion made itself. strongly 
felt at the time of the Moscow trials, 
Stalinist “justice” would not have made 
its way so readily across all the borders. 

New York. 





About Kugene Debs 


By August Claessens 


ORE and more books are being 
M written about Gene Debs. The 
story will never be complete un- 
less a Carl Sandburg will do for Debs 
what he has done foe .Lincoln. Thou- 
sands are still living who knew Debs 
and these’stories can still be collected. 
It happened, if I recall correctly, in 
1922 in Terre Haute. Debs was at home 
following a long convalescence after his 
release from Atlanta Penitentiary. He 
was in fair health and in high spirits. 
I had to see him in reference to getting 
a series of articles or a book written on 
his experiences in Atlanta. 

We were sitting on the* porch chatting 
about the Socialist movement, the world 
and other matters when Gene lit up sud- 
denly. “Gus” said he, “I have an ap- 
pointment and you must come along. 
There .is a train coming through from 
St. Louis carrying a load of delegates 
to some convention in Atlantic City. On 
board is riding an old railroad man, an 
old comrade of mine whom I haven’t 
seen in many years. The train makes a 
ten-minute stop. He wants to see me 
and I want to see him. So come along”. 

And so we started out for a several 
blocks’ hike over to the depot. But navi- 
gating the few blocks from Gene’s home 
to the station was no_ uninterrupted 
course. Every few steps Gene would 
stop and say “Just a moment, Gus. Want 
you to meet a friend”. 

We finally got to the station. Ina few 
minutes the train rolled in, It was 
crowded with hundreds of faces, men and 
women at the windows. 

There was the usual bustle of a crowd 
on an excursion train during a_ short 
stop with scores of persons getting off 
to stretch their legs and snatch a breath 
of fresh air. They were intimate and in 
a festive -mood. 

There stood Gene, bare-headed, tall 


and conpiciouous, straining his eyes 


along the long train looking for his old 
comrade, Little me, along side of Debs 
looking like a period beside an exclama- 
tion point, In a few moments we spied 
a man running up from the rear of 
the long train, He was a short, stocky 
man of some 60 years, He wore his 
railroad man’s best, clean, neatly-pressed 
denim suit with a large red rose in his 
lapel, 

Gene spied him and ran towards him, 


AYLANVIUAYENUNUUUOANOOOUGEROUVUEAOELUVEROAAEUOUEOAO ASEAN 


ACT NOW! 


Time is running short 
Spend an unusual 
evening 


Write or Telephone for Tickets! 
HONORING MEMORY OF 


EUGENE VICTOR 
DEBS 


The proven leader of Socialism 


in the U.S. 


Park Central Hotel 


55th Street and 7th Ave. . N. Y. 
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Ss 


Sunday, November I 
at 6:00 P. M. 
NOTED SPEAKERS 

MUSICAL PROGRAM 
Tickets Selling Fast 
Capacity Limited 
S.D.F. 


7 East 15th St. New York City 
Telephone, AL 4-2620 
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The old railroader ran towards Gene, In 
a few moments they were in each other’s 
arms, hugging each other, with tears 
flowing down their cheeks, unconscious 
of the world around them, 

All this happened in full view of hun- 
dreds of persons standing alongside of 
the train, on the tracks, and on the plat- 
form, They could not help seeing this 
unusual episode—two men in such affec- 
tionate embrace. Suddenly somegne 
among the excursionists recognized 
Gene Debs. Word was rapidly passed 


‘from person to person “That’s Gene 


Debs”. Cameras began to go into action. 
People crowded around Gene and his 
friend. 

Oh! that some kind soul may some 
day be found with a copy of that snap- 


shot! It would be a jewel in the archives 


of American history and a testimonial 


to Eugene Victor Debs, the most love- ° 


able human ever on this earth. 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 


Household Fire Insurance 


‘1 per 5] 000.00 


A deposit of $0 cents for every $100 
worth of it ts quired. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
2 member withdraws 
. 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire (nmsurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


o 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
* 

Apstly to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: REgent 4 - 2432 
Ask for booklet C-62 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 
Rochester, N. Y.: Radio talk, Sunday, 
November 9, 1:45 p. m. to 2 p. m. on 
station WSAY, August Claessens on 
“The Meaning of Social Democracy.” 
Same evening at 8 p. m.: Councilman 


speak at an informal meeting at the 
| Powers Hotel. An advertisement will 
appear on Saturday in the Democrat 
& Chronicle and Times-Union... . Syra- 
euse, N. Y.: Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg and August Claessens speak here 
November 9, 3 p. m. Meeting place will 
be announced in Syracuse papers and 
through the mail. ... Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Annual Debs Banquet, November 23, 
i 6 p. m., Webster Hall. Speakers, David 
Lewis, National Secretary of the C.C.F. 
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Louis }. Goldberg and August Claessens . 
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Vishinshy 
(Continued from Page Six) 
figure. The number of slave laborers 
of course fluctuates, but the best 
records available would indicate that 
it has varied from 7,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000. 


“Mr. Vishinsky attacks the authors’ 
sources of information. Actually, the 
book is based on official Soviet re- 
ports and unofficial Soviet sources 
which even Mr. Vishinsky would not 
impeach. In addition it contains eye- 
witness-stories of men who are 
known to the authors to be enemies 
of Hitlerism—former officers of the 
Soviet Army, labor leaders who 
happened to fall into Soviet hands 
and Jewish refugees escaping from 
the Nazi onslaught in Poland into 
the lines of the Russian invaders of 























of Canada and others. Make reservations that country.” 
with Bess Topolsky, 702 N. St. Clair St., a ‘ 
Pittsburgh. . . . New England: Annual Vishinsky’s slanderous attack was 
Convention of the Jewish Socialist Ver- reprinted in Pravda—omitting the 
band Branches in Hartford, Conn., Nov. names of Dallin and Vishinsky. This 
28, 29, 30. . . . Newark, N. J.: Annual is the first time that even in this 
Debs Banquet, January 11. form the statement that there are 
NEW Y®@RK CITY millions of slave laborers in the 
’ , . USSR has ever appeared in: the 
L Annual Debs Dinner: Sunday, No- iki aati 
vember 16, 6 p. m., Park Central Hotel. ‘ beten 
Speakers. Louis Fischer, Israel] Feinberg, 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, Nathaniel e bd a 
M. Minkoff, and A. N. Weinberg. . . . City DOLLARS vs. GUNS 
Executive Committee: Meeting, Wednes- From ARNOLD KNAPP 
day November 12, 7:30 p.m, .. . Coordi- sia . 
+ cake : ; » Editor: 
nating Committee: Meets Sattirday, No- To the Editor 
agate es ge oe Wir you allow me to express my 
noon Forum: Rand School, Tuesday, admleation ter the editevial “Dellars’ ve 
November 11, Mary Syrkin, “The Story _ stern mee : : f TI a 
of Jewish Resistence.” Joint Meeting: Guns” in the June 21st issue of I'he 
Hillquit Branch of Midwood and Brich- New Leader. When-will we stop making 
ton and Meyer London Branch of Brigh- ourselves ridiculous by writing impotent 
ton, Saturday, November 8, 1 p. m., at protests? Why this enthusiasm at the 
the W.C. Center, 189 Neptune Avenue, mere mention that Moscow is interested 
Brooklyn. Plans for large forums will in the Marshall Plan, and why do we 
be made, .. . Mid-Bronx Branch: Social, advertise our fear which betrays our 
Saturday, November 8, at 8 p. m., 108 E. lack of judgment and indecision? Is 
181st Street, Bronx. Speaker, Judge there any need of discussing a loan to 
Samuel Orr... , Reuben Parness Branch: Russia, when the uses to which it will 
Symposium and Dinner, Saturday, No- be put should be self-evident, as is well 
vember 8, 9 p: m., 202 E. 93rd Street, explained in your editorial? 
Brooklyn. Speakers, Joseph Leventhal, New York City. 
August Claessens, and others, ... Com- 
jng Dinners to well-known Social Demo- 
jerats: To Israel Feinberg, of the ILGWU 
and the Cloakmakers Branch, S.D.F., LECTURES IN FRENCH 
\December 20, Hotel St. George; to Max By Andre E, Paul 
‘Schechter, January 18, Concourse Plaza; EVERY SUNDAY ay patel 
to Serafino Romualdi in February... . ns camels uala. * Studio 839 
Charity Bazaar, for the benefit of Ger- (FOKINE School of Ballet) 
man Trade Union and Social Democratic mee is ae 
victims of Nazism, November 28, 29, 30, (By One Who Is Not) 
at the German American Athletie Club, open Ghee ag 
213 E. 82nd Street, New York. Help get SUNDAY, NOV. 23: ” 
goods. Help sell tickets. Auspices: Ar- “La hy ge te 
heiter-Wohlfahrt, German Branch of the "Victor Hugo, His Life’ 
S.D.F. CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH CLASS 
AND DISCUSSION EVERY SUNDAY 
from 4 to 5 P.M. preceding the 
French lectures. 
NEXT WEEK All Nationalities, — and Races 
OT. Gan ion chit 9 Welcome 
re, Goan Sheen Pagnts. André E. Paul conducts 
Frederick Robbin of the American ‘iui AEE FRENCH Re _ 
n e ° i ti ° ° fast 35 Street, New o1 ity. 
| Civil Liberties Union will review the . Wednendave, 7-8. Elementary 
work of the President's Committee ; Tuesday, 7-8 Advanced 
“2.8 ° | Collection taken for the benefi of the 
on Civil Rights. COMMUNITY CHURCH 
LANKAN 
. = 
Just Published! 2 
“THE CASE AGAINST : 
VERA MICHELES DEAN’ 
By JULIUS EPSTEIN 2 
Prominent journalist and research authority who has written widely in Europe = 
and the United States = 
This comprehensive document in attractive monograph format = 
analyzes in detail the re!ationship of Mrs. Dean with the Foreign = 
Policy Association. This important information-disseminating 
organization has played an important role in increasing public = 
awareness of currént issues and problems. But Mrs. Dean has = 
played a peculiar role in this connection. Mr. Epstein by citing = 
chapter and verse exhaustively demonstrates that her opinions = 
are unrepresentative of the views of the members of the Asso- 2 
ciation. He exposes her distortions and errors and her propensity = 
to apologize for Soviet aggression. -Anyone interested in public = 
education, the FPA specifically, or any other such group, will 2 
find much of extreme interest in this carefully documented study. = 
= 
1T HAS BEEN MIMEOGRAPHED FOR WIDE DISTRIBUTION AT COST: = 
ONE DOLLAR THE COPY = 
Minn MLL LL 
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An Editorial Statement: 
The editors of The New Leader invite—urge—every reader to sit down NOW 
and tell us what you think of the proposal made by Eugene Lyons in his article on 
Do you approve? Would you support, morally and financially, such 
a project.as the International Commission to Combat Slavery? 

There is already a plethora of committees and commissions—but not one like 
this. We consider that the proposal is a brilliant one, and will give all possible 
support to its work when and if it is established. 

The International Commission to Combat Slavery should be so constituted 
that its findings would be accepted as non-partisan, as objective, as authoritative. 
No greater task faces mankind than to defend our liberties, to stop totalitarian 
terror which has become an export commodity—and most important of all, to 
free the millions of slave laborers who are themselves helpless to fight their 
slave-drivers. 


Exposure and abolition of slavery wherever it exists should be a function of 
the United Nations, but even if tre UN did concern itsel{ with this task, it would 


still be necessary to organize an unofficial commission. If you agree, let us know. 
\ 5 aaah 








A Rallying Point for Liberals 


UNITE FOR ‘48 DINNER ‘ 
GRAND BALLROOM - HOTEL COMMODORE 
Wednesday, November 12, 1947 at 7 P. M. 


Speakers: Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Hon. CHESTER BOWLES 
Hon. BENJAMIN V. COHEN, Mayor HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 





Chairman: FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Jr, $10 per plate 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 9 E. 46th St., New York City 


RELIEF PARCELS 


Compare this OUTSTANDING VALUE FOR 
SHIPMENT TO ALL OF EUROPE 


“STANDARD” PARCEL “U, S.-10” 


Ibs. flour 

Ib. rice 

Ib. pure lard 

tin sweetened condensed 
Borden's milk 

Ib. oatmeal 

Ib. green bean coffee 
Ib. prunes 


Ib. corned beef hash 





lb. green split peas 

lb. breakfast cocoa 

lbs. granulated sugar 

ounces lunch meat 

ounces raisins 

box Fleischman’s dried yeast 
packages Lipton’s noodle soup 
bar face soap 

bar laundry soap 


Special Price... $9.95 


(including packing, shipping and FULL INSURANCE) 
¢ 


SPECIAL EXPRESS SERVICE FOR GERMANY 
AND AUSTRIA, DELIVERY 3 DAYS - 3 WEEKS 


Parcels to Austria, Czec hoslovakia, and Rumania 75c additional 


CIGARETTES 


SENT DIRECT FROM SWTIZERLAND TO GERMANY 


(British and Russian Zones Only) 


$4.00 per carton 


lexchange Co. 


NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


Ist FLOOR - Room 6 
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147 EAST 86th STREX'1 


(Corner Lexington Ave.) 


Telephone, ATwater 9 - 9090 








UNION DIRECTORY 


BorNnaz AND HAND EMBROIDERERS, [TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS UNION 
Local 66, ILL.G.W.U., 135 West 33rd St., PE 6-6668. Executive Board meets every Tuesday 

night in the office of the Union Z. L. Freedman, President-Secretary 

” peengy AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION Local 32, LL.G WU.. 932 Broadway New York 
City: ALgonquin 4-6727. Abraham Snyder, Manager 








— WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., New York City. 
CHelsea 3-0300. L. Hollender, J. Catalanotti, Managers: Abraham Miller, Secrettary-Treasurer. 

| gpiponeeaigeaer BROTHERHOOD OF PULP SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
of United State and Canada. John P Burke, President-Secretary: Bart Doody, Treasurer 

P pensind BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS’ UNION, I.L.G.U. 218-232 West 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Tel.: LQngacre 5-5100. Board meets every other Wednesday at 6 p. m: in the 


Council Room, Third Floor, at above address. Sam Winick, President; Julius Hochman, General 
Manager; Nathaniel M. Minkoff, Secretary-Treasurer. 














THE INTERNATIONAL 
| Finsened GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 1710 Broadway, New York City COlumbus 5-7000. 


David Dubinsky, President. 





THE AMALGAMATED 
7 ADIES' GARMENT CUTTERS UNION, Local 10, 1.L.G.W.U., 218 West 40th St. Executive Board 


meets every Thursday at the office of the Union. Harry Shapiro, President; Isadore Nagler, 
Manager-Secretary: Louis Stolberg, Asst. Manager: Max Goldenberg, Secretary to Executive 
Board: Moe Diamond, Chairman, Executive Board 


* WORKERS’ UNION, Local 24, United Hatters, Cap and Millinefy Workers Inter- 
national Union, Main Office is now located at 31 West 37th St. N Y¥.C. (Tel.; Wisconsin 
7-6383); Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Tel.: ALgonquin 4-7023); Uptown office: 48 West 57th St., 


N.Y.C. (Tel.: CIrcle 7-1649). Nathaniel —— Manager; A Mendelowitz, Co-Manager: Alex 
Rose, Secretary-‘Treasurer. The Executive Board meets at 8 p.m. on Tuesdays; Mr. Isidore Bass 
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Where the News Ends 


| By William Henry Chamberlin 








More Washington Notes 


OLAND IS NOT YET LOST. .. . While I was in 

Washington I found indisputable evidence that 

Poland, in the words of its historic anthem, is 
not yet lost. Sources of information must obviously 
be kept secret. But I can report with assurance that 
there is an anti-Communist underground in Polahd 
and that its agents pass pretty freely in and out of 
the country. 

The Workers’ (Communist) Party recruits.new mem- 
bers with the crudest methods of pressure, threatening 
industrial workers with the loss of ration cards if 
they do not join. At underground meetings in Poland 
it is not uncommon for some of these forced recruits 
to turn up and offer their party cards for purposes 
of photographing, in order to facilitate the prepara- 
tion of false documents. 

The present Polish army is regarded by the Soviet 
masters of the country as unreliable politically. It 
is given little in the way of airplanes, heavy artillery 
and mechanized weapons. Such units are heavily 
infiltrated with Russians. The whole set-up: suggests 
the treatment of native troops at the time when India 
was under British imperial rule. 

Poland has been fearfully bled by the war, and 
guerrilla activity has subsided and is discouraged by 
national leaders outside of Poland. But there is no 
reconciliation on the part of the majority of the 
Polish people with what is generally regarded as a 
made-in-Moscow Government. 

A difficulty in economic reconstruction which cer- 


tainly also applies to other countries behind the iron | 


curtain is the wearing out of machinery and the 
inability to obtain adequate replacements. 

In one field only has Soviet and Polish Communist 
propaganda achieved some success. This is in assert- 
ing Poland’s right to its new western boundary along 
the line of the Oder and Neisse rivers. The United 
States and Britain have refused to admit the finality 
of this boundary, and the argumeut is dinned into 
the ears of the Polish people that only Russia will 
help them defend their “western territories.” 

This situation poses a hard problem for American 
and British diplomacy and emphasizes again the 
wickedness and folly of the Yalta appeasement tac- 
tics. The new Polish eastern frontier is an injustice 
to Poland. The new Polish western frontier is an 
injustice to Germany. And it is decidedly not a case 
where two wrongs make a right. Perhaps the best 
move America and Britain could make is to denounce 
the Yalta Agreement altogether, in view of the com- 
plete violation by the Soviet Government of the 
provisions for free and unfettered elections in Poland. 
We should then not bear further responsibility for 
either of two bad frontier settlements or for such 
an obvious violation of the Atlantic Charter as the 
transfer of the solidly German city of Koenigsberg, 
with its hinterland, to the Soviet Union. .. . 


* + w 
w! . Being Hysterical? 
7 ote, 
ork be 
f der 


vestigation of Communist and fellow-traveler 

i Hollywood was in full blast while I was 
hington. To listen to the shrill comments in 
some American and British publications which are 
never shrill, but always dulcet in their comments on 
political executions and mass arrests in the, Soviet 
Union and its satellite states, one might think a reign 
ef terror was in progress at Washington and that 
even the mildest liberals were being hustled off to 
concentration camps in droves. 

This is sheer nonsense. One need not defend every 
aspect of the work of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to recognize that there has been 
more hysteria in many of the protests against it than 
in the work of the Committee itself. 

Some of the witnesses in the Hollywood investi- 
gation were more distinguished for screen glamor 
than for profound knowledge of political and evo- 
nomic theory. 

Sut it was certainly a matter of public interest 
and benefit to throw a Klieg light of publicity on 
the notorious Communist infiltration of the Screen 
Writers Guild, to get on the investigating record 
Howard Rushmore’s testimony that’ John Howard 
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Lawson plaintively reported to the Communist Party 
that “we can’t put in everything we'd like, because 
there are lots of Fascists in Hollywood.” It was fine 
to hear Ayn Rand’s ringing exposure, on the basis 
of having lived in Russia until her adult years, of 
the utterly phony character of the film, Song of 
Russsia, It was good to reveal to the American 
public the incredible lying story distribited through- 
out Yugoslavia about the imaginary political mar- 
tyrdom of Buster Crabbe. 


* * + 


A Window That May Be Closed . 


P opie who insist that you can do business with 
Stalin have made the most of the supposed experience 
of Czechoslovakia. Here, it is suggested, is a country 
with a Communist Prime Minister and a strong 
Communist Party, where political and civil liberties 





. 


are maintained, where foreigners can go in and o 
with little difficulty, where western as well as Sovie 
litearture is frecly sold. z 

It is true that Czechoslovakia, like Finland, hag 
been a kind of window in the iron curtain. But signs 
- are multiplying that this window will probably be 
closed. or reduced to a very narrow crack, before 
many months have passed. The Slovac Democratie 
Party is being destroyed-by the synthetic plot methods: 
which have become so familiar in Poland and Rue 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Hungary. It is nog} 
unlikely that the alternative, annihilation or complete 
subservience, will soon confront other Czechoslova 
parties as well. 

Speaking of Czechoslovakia, there was a piece of 
curiously bad reporting by William Attwood, one of 
four men whom the New York Herald-Tribune re.’ 
cently sent to Eastern Europe, at a session of the 
Herald-Tribune Forum in New York. The Heralds 
Tribune quoted Mr. Attwood as saying “that in 
Czechoslovakia, Finland and Austria free’ speech was% 
as complete as in the United Statesy Almost on the# 
same day the following news despatci: appeared in 
the New York Times from Prague: 

“The police asked the state’s attorney in Prague 
today to issue a warrant for the arrest of Fedor Hodza, 
the third of three secretaries of the Slovak Demo- 
cratic. Party.” (The other two had already beew 
arrested. ) - 

Comment seems superfluous. And cases of arbi-| 
twary- arrest in Finland and in the Soviet zone of 
Austria are also by no means unknown. 








An Editorial— 


Between Peace and War 


GOOD DEAL of confusion in our national 

thinking results from our suspension between 

a state of peace and a state of war. The New 
Leader has published a number of articles on Soviet 
Russia—some of them from inside that great coun- 
try—which indicate that there is no such ambiguity 
over there. Soviet economy is on a war basis. Every 
move of the Government, every newspaper article, 
every speech, every piece of propaganda is aimed 
at building up power at home and weakening the 
“enemy” abroad. This unity of purpose is one secret 
of Soviet effectiveness. 

Being a democratic people, we must make up our 
minds by discussion. Our Cabinet cannot imitate the 
Politburo and issue decrees to the leaders of industry 
and commerce, or to editors, radio commentators and 
teachers. Even the Army and Navy depend on 
appropriations from Congress, which dare not act 
until it has public opinion behind it. In the past 
it has not been until guns began to boom and declara- 
tions of war were issued that we got into a unified 
fighting mood. The much-discussed cold war has 
never been officially declared. The conspicuous proofs 
of its reality have affected many of our people but 
far from all of them. : 

The first result of our ambiguous situation is a con- 
spicuous lack of boldness on the part of the Admin- 
istration and of the Republican leaders. The shadow 
of the 1948 presidential campaign adds to the timidity 
which is naturally characteristic of politicians feeling 
their way. On most vital issues President Truman 
postpones decision until the last possible moment. 
On the Republican side we have a candidate as con- 
spicuous as Thomas k. Dewey thinking that he can 
win a nomination by preserving an impenetrable 
silence, except for platitudes. 

In Washington we have leaders automatically 
going on with motions which would be appropriate 
to a time of demobilization and a return to what 
Harding called normaley. The President refers to 
rationing and price control as aspects of a police 
state. Republican Congressmen are preparing to make 
another attempt to get taxes reduced. No statesman 
is considering any measure designed to increase the 
production of steel. It is comfortably taken for 
granted that such matters can be left to the “law” 
of supply and demand. 

The dangers of inflation are faced in the som- 
nolent mood which suggests that we have all the 
time in the world in which to make up our minds. 
It is even remarked in some political quarters that 
a taste of unemployment would be a good thing. We 
fear preventive measures more than we fear the re- 
membered results of depression. The fact that we 
are living in a world filled with dangers and that 
the slowing down of industry would cut down our 
effectiveness is not a sufficiently vivid thought in the 
minds of most of our legislators to lead to a desire 


for quick and effective action. 


bad * 


HE 8uth Congress has thus far been more inter- 
ested in economy than in developing national power 


for either peace or war. The Army and Navy have 
been put in straitjacket. The air service has not money 
enough to keep in operation the airplane factories. 
There has been little intelligent discussion of the sort 
of preparation which would be required for another 
war if it comes. The proposed training program has* 
been presented by an official committee, but serious) 
discussion of it is postponed because Congressmen 
are afraid to. declare themselves on an issue which 
is so hot. 

The cutting down of our Foreign Information4 
Service is a conspicuous example of our failure to 
react effectively to the situation which we face, While’ 
Russian propaganda is being stepped up all over the 
world, our radio voice was reduced to a whisper. 
It is signifitant that General Lucius M. Clay, whe 
has the advantage of being close to Russian realities, 
has initiated what he calls “Operation Backtalk.” In 
Germany, at least, we are sufficiently awake to speak 
out for our point of view—at last. 

In calling attention to the fact that we live in a 
half-and-half world between war and peace, The New 
Leader is not promoting war, advocating war or doing 
anything which can conceivably bring war nearer. 
We say simply that we are now being fought by the 
Russians with every measure short of war. We cannot 
serve peace or democracy or any other good cause 
by shutting our eyes to this state of affairs. We have" 
taken some measures to adjust ourselves to it. We 
are planning others. But our people are only half 
awake to what is going on—and our political leaders 
are no more than half conscious of the dangers 
which we face. 
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